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Many days go by, and in them there is 
nothing which serves memory to recall 
them. Other days elapse, but these are 
never lost. Again and again they are re- 
lived in the inviolable realm of remem- 
brance. It is quite possible that, in their 
going, they were not recognized as days 
elect, since no important personal event 
seemed to be embraced in the hours num- 
bered as their own. But, having passed 
away, it is discovered that they have left 
something behind them — a thought, a joy, 
a sacred passion, a precious dream. And 
now memory, like a miser, counts over the 
old treasures: the old dream is dreamed 
once more, in the ashes of the old passion 
a spark rekindles and glows, from the old 
joy is expressed still another drop of sweet- 
ness and content. Happy days, golden 
dreams, and not unworthy deeds that do 
not wholly perish! 



O, sweet as early violets fresh with the breath of 

spring, 
And vague and mistlike as the wreathes of green 

that softly cling 
To hillside, vale, and meadow, far wood and grassy 

shore — 
So sweet, so vague, so misty-bright the days that are 

no more. 

Down the long years come echoes low of dreamy 

voices borne 
On fragrant winds that wander from the lucid fields 

of mom ; 
The gossamers are pearled with dew, and by the 

azure wold 
A million buttercups uplift their fragile urns of gold. 

There bubbles still the silver brook, the birds still 

sing and build; 
The orchard, bridal-clothed, still keeps the heart of 

youth unchilled; 
All is unchanged, save that no more with rustic rod 

and line 
Whistling a barefoot urchin goes where waters leap 

and shine. 

Eager and blithe across the velvet sward he lightly 

lopes ; 
From cloudless skies the sun glows not more brightly 

than his hopes; 
He knows the haunts of dace and chub, in coverts 

deep and cool. 
Where the great willow casts its shade upon the 

sleeping pool. 

Ah! what avail laborious days, the striving and the 

care. 
The empty honors that are won, the fading bays we 

wear. 
If that the heart is dead at length, nor hears the old 

refrain 
Of springtime's vanished mornings f O, to be a boy 

again ! 



And I do seriously approve of that saying of yours, 
"that you would rather be a civil, well-governed, 
well-grounded, temperate, poor angler than a drunken 
lord^-^Venator, in "The Complect Angler,' 
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THE TROUT BROOK 



In Nature's open book 

An epic is the sea, 

A lyric is the brook — 

Lyrics for me I 

— F, D. Sherman. 



He is not half a pound, yet in the sunshine has all 
the beauty of a larger fish. Spots of cochineal and 
gold dust, finely mixed together, dot his sides; they 
are not red nor yellow exactly, as if gold dust were 
mixed with some bright red. . . . Proportioned and 
exquisitely shaped, he looks like a living arrow, 
formed to shoot through the water. The delicate 
little creature is finished in every detail, painted to 
the utmost minutix, and carries a wonderful store of 
force, enabling him to easily surmotmt the rapids. 

— Richard Jeffries. 
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THE TROUT BROOK 

,The ground gently declined to the very 
margin of the little stream that brawled 
along its rocky bed beneath the shadow 
of the gjeat trees. It was midsummer, 
and out in the open bees hummed in 
the bells of the wild flowers, and butter- 
flies zigzagged to and fro on aimless wings. 
There was a long stretch of coarse high 
bracken extending a brief distance back 
from the water and skirting the brook for 
hundreds of yards. It gave us a not un- 
pleasant thrill of surprise to discover, at an 
angle of the stream, the cozy bed of a bear 
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where the bracken had been broken down 
and molded to his ursine majesty's burly 
form. 

There were eight of us, on pleasure bent 
and in pursuit of health. Surely, if Hy- 
geia domiciled anywhere, it must be here 
in this sweet and bracing air laden with the 
resinous scent of the forest. We were in 
search of trout, of course, but we were 
also seeking escape from care and the 
thousand ills to which urban flesh is heir. 
Could it be possible that we were actually 
beyond the endless beat, beat of horses' hoofs 
on sounding pavements, and the shrieking, 
grinding, and clanging of the noisy trolley 
car? Even so; over us spread the vast 
canopy of interlacing branches, round us 
lay the audible silence of the primeval 
wood. 

The two women of the party entered joy- 
ously into the spirit of the excursion. Theirs 
was the fine impulse of adventure, and no 
amount of "roughing it" could dismay 
them. So, when the tents had been pitched, 



s 
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a table builded, and the kettle hung over 
the blazing logs^ they set about the prepara- 
tion of dinner with a song. 

Our leader, together with his brother, 
was expert in all manner of woodcraft, and 
before the blows of the busy axes tree after 
tree succumbed, and structure after struc- 
ture rose from their leafy ruins. There 
was our kitchen and bureau of supplies, its 
three bark sides climbing with conscious 
pride to meet the sloping roof; impervious 
to rain indeed, but open to the army of 
hedgehogs which nightly invaded us for 
the stray grains of salt which they might 
find. Did deeper, more refreshing sleep 
ever seal "tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes" 
than came to us upon those elastic boughs 
of fir covered thick with skins and woolen 
blankets ? We were raised but a few inches 
from mother earth, and a log rolled parallel 
with our recumbent forms kept us within 
our beds, but night never brought such 
delicious slumber to downy couches any- 
where as it brought to us there, under the 
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far stars, in the dense gloom of the great 
wilderness. 

Hour after hour an owl hooted from a 
neighboring tree, intensifying the sense of 
loneliness which dominated the mind of the 
luckless watcher who must needs wake 
when all the remaining members of the 
camp were locked in sleep. Now and again 
a twig snapped somewhere in the darkness, 
and sly sniffings and faint breathings be- 
tokened that wild life was afoot for forage. 
But even as the ear was strained to catch 
more clearly the sounds of the marauder's 
movements, sleep came down with its im- 
perative oblivion, and in the cool air and 
pale light of the morning to recall the mid- 
night's experience was like gathering up 
the fragments of a dream. 

Even in that ttunultuous night of the 
great storm, when all the artillery of heaven 
seemed to be hurling bolts of fire against 
our particular section of the forest, the ele- 
ment of the grotesque was not lacking. 
The day before, our party had been aug- 
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mented by two ladies who had driven all 
those weary miles into the wilderness to 
taste the joys as well as the privations of 
our camp life. "Dan," the horse, had been 
tethered to a tree near the empty wagon 

m 

and the stripped-off harness, where he con- 
tentedly munched his provender. But in 
the darkness and the hurtling rain, when 
thunder was pealing and the limbs of trees 
were crashing round us, Mrs. W. bethought 
her of poor "Dan." 

"Will he die? will he die?" she screamed. 
"O, let us bring him into the tent ; he can 
have my place in the bed, my poor, poor 
horsey!" When the cloudless morning 
broke, and the air was soft and sweet, and 
the face of nature seemed to have been 
washed clean by her own tears, "Dan" was 
found stolidly at his post, or rather tree, 
his thoughts bent upon breakfast, and him- 
self "none the worse for wear." 

That solitude develops character would 
scarcely be denied by anyone who had 
known Arza in those days when he tramped 
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miles each morning to bring us our milk 
and vegetables. And Arza was not con- 
structed to compete with the world as a 
pedestrian, for his feet were clubbed and 
turned inward so that his equilibrium was 
none of the surest. But Arza's outlook 
upon life was eminently his own. He had 
evolved a system of philosophy that quite 
suited the simple needs of his own mind. 
To him it was fine and sane, and his lan- 
guage, abounding in trope and ellipsis, had 
gjown to match it. When in the course of 
a conversation he was once interrogated 
as to the whereabouts of his gjtodfather, 
"O, he is in the graound," was the re- 
ply — one sufficiently comprehensive to indi- 
cate the gjandsire's present condition of 
inaccessibility. 

Arza's ambition was to be known as a 
singer, and to become the possessor of a 
cam-m^^-rie. This last puzzled us not a 
little, until certain indirect but judicious 
questions discovered that the object of 
Arza's most cherished desire was a photo- 
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graphic outfit. As a singer he was un- 
doubtedly unique. One morning, with the 
entire camp as audience occupying the large 
rustic settee which Qericus had con- 
trived, while the fire of birch logs burned 
merrily and fragrant clouds of tobacco 
smoke rose like incense among the leaves, 
Arza lifted up his voice and sang "The Old 
Peedee." The story was darkly tragic, and 
the monotonously plaintive little tune car- 
ried the singer through probably twoscore 
stanzas having a noble disregard of rhyme 
and meter. At the close of each stanza the 
following refrain was sung with an unction 
and abandon touching to witness: 

If you said you would be mine. 
Then our lives would happy be. 

Where the silent waters flow. 
On the banks of the old Peedee. 

Of the lyric qualities of this performance 
a single stanza may stand in evidence: 

He grabbed her by the long black hair, 
And dragged her to the river side. 
And there he threw her in to draown. 
On the banks of the old Peedee. 
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But Arza had his uses other than as a 
purveyor of milk and vegetables, and as a 
singer of heart-rending ballads, for did he 
not, morning by morning, bring us for our 
day's fishing fresh supplies of earthworms, 
a liberal number of which the Professor 
never failed to appropriate and carry loose 
in the side pocket of his coat? 

Our spectacled Professor, with the strong 
German accent, boasted of his skill in the 
preparation of bean soup — or "peen tsoop" 
as he pronounced it. Scarcely were the 
tents staked down and the camp fire kin- 
dled ere the tin pail containing the Pro- 
fessor's broth simmered above the flames. 
Nor was that pail ever absent from its 
place at the fire. Long after the remain- 
ing members of the camp had forsworn 
"peen tsoop" the Professor clung bravely 
to the tin pail and declared its contents 
delectable. Possibly we were the sooner 
weaned from the luxury of bean soup by 
the discovery that one night the Professor, 
in the darkness and in default of a spoon 
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which he did not chance to find> had dipped 
his not overclean fingers into the lard dish 
in the process of enriching his favorite 
food. 

The Professor was devoid of the sense of 
locality. The day of our arrival at the camp- 
ing place> after the initial hard work had 
been accomplished, and our canvas home 
reared itself pallidly among the trunks of 
the dark treeS; the instincts of the angler 
rose clamorously within the Professor's 
soul, and with rod and creel he straightway 
proposed to sally forth to try "a hazard of 
new fortunes." He would go to Cold 
Brook, and Clericus was invited to 
accompany him. 

"Did the Professor know the way?" 

Certainly, he had been there often; the 
stream was just beyond that small wooded 
eminence, and in five minutes we should be 
at the fishing place. So, nothing doubting, 
Qericus set out with the Professor for 
Cold Brook. 

The wooded acclivity was reached and 
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passed, when suddenly the Professor caught 
his toe beneath a twisted root, and instantly 
lay sprawling upon the ground. Gathering 
himself up with mutterings of disgust, he 
pressed forward once more, but this time 
in a course at right angles with that which 
be had previously pursued. 

For hours they trudged wearily on, beat- 
ing their way through tangles of under- 
brush, scaling the prostrate trunks of huge 
trees, skirting swamps and bogs, but never 
reaching Cold Brook. At length the shad- 
ows of night began to close in, when they 
came to a shallow stream, and Qericus 
proposed to follow it wherever it might 
lead. Splashing down its rocky bed, with 
thankful hearts they soon came within sight 
of their own camp fire, having traveled in a 
circle for many a rugged mile. Thereafter 
the masculine members of our party carried 
a revolver in their pocket, so that, should 
they lose their way, they might give the 
signal and obtain relief. 

But this was not the sole experience of the 
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Professor in getting lost during our camp- 
ing season. One morning ambition fired 
his heart to fish in Mill Stream. He knew a 
short cut to the fishing grounds, and this 
time Juventus was chosen to be his com- 
panion. With a supply of worms in one 
pocket of his coat, and with his lunch in the 
other pocket, the Professor followed by his 
youthful comrade set bravely out Parting 
the alders that fringed our own purling 
brook, and whistling as they went, they dis- 
appeared from view. And the great sun 
climbed the yellow skies, and smiled upon 
the drowsy earth, and through the long 
bright afternoon poured into her wide lap 
his lavish gold. The purple curtain of twi- 
light drew down, with insect chorus in 
the open and the fitful twitterings of a be- 
lated bird. Then only did the camp begin 
to grow anxious regarding the absent 
fishermen. 

The deep night slowly spread its sable 
pall over the breathless forest, and still the 
wanderers had not returned. Lanterns 
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were lighted, and a band of searchers started 
in the direction of Mill Stream, discharging 
their revolvers as they went. There was no 
answering shot nor shout. Hour aft^r hour 
the lanterns swayed amid the darkened 
trees, until, utterly spent and beaten down, 
the searchers returned to camp. Sleep was 
out of the question for that night Logs 
were heaped upon the roaring fire, and 
round it passed anxious guesses as to what 
had befallen the absentees. 

In the "dead, waste hours," between mid- 
night and morning, a voice was heard call- 
ing from afar. A half dozen swelling 
throats sent up a responsive cry that 
startled the owls and bats upon their noc- 
turnal raids. Shortly the two wanderers 
appeared with dragging, tired feet, and de- 
jected mien. As usual, the Professor had 
lost his way, and they had traveled more 
than twenty miles through the wilderness. 
Wholly bewildered, they had emerged some- 
where in the vicinity of an ancient mill, 
and had there hired a team to transport 
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them to within a mile or two of the 
camp. 

Such were some of our serious diver- 
sions. Our chief business was to angle for 
trout — ^that "generous fish," as Izaak Wal- 
ton calls him — ^in the stream that foamed 
and tinkled and murmured past the very 
doors of our tents. It was with light 
hearts, wherein harbored a gracious riv- 
alry, that we struck out from camp, ^pme 
passing down the brook, others ascending 
its rocky bed. How the brown waters 
winked and laughed! Now and again the 
patient angler must needs push aside the 
woven screen of vines and branches, to 
reach the shallow pool where the watchful 
trout lurked beneath the shelving shale. 
Sometimes he was discovered, motionless 
in his lair, beneath the roots of an ancient 
tree that leaned its mossy trunk over the 
eddjong current. Who that has felt the 
thrill of the moment when the trout leaps 
and seizes the baited hook can ever forget 
it? To have known such a moment is 
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verily to have lived. But the true angler 
obtains more than the rainbow beauties that 
nestle amcmg the cool leaves in his wicker 
creel. Unconsciously into his heart and 
memory steal the checkered lights and 
dusks of a perfect day, the trembling and 
whispering of countless leaves, the soaring 
arches of the cathedral wood, the bright 
scarlet and emerald of clinging mosses, the 
saucy challenge of a squirrel, the nuthatch 
intent upon his endless quest, the multi- 
tudinous sounds that become audible only 
as the listener merges his own life in the 
life of the wood. 

The hours pass all too swiftly. Reluc- 
tant feet are turned homeward as the long 
shadows give warning that the afternoon 
is waning toward its rosy close. Through 
interlacing branches glimpses are caught of 
the crimson and gold of western skies. Now 
upon the long table, open to the night and 
the stars, are laid in gorgeous rows the con- 
tents of each fisher's creel. What is the 
tally for the day ? Two hundred and forty- 
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one I And who wins the banner this time ? 
Who indeed but Juventus, who never once 
has surrendered it to other hands, and who 
bears it again to-day by virtue of the fifty 
and more fair victims of his skill. To-night 
we shall have fried for our supper a 
hundred trout ! 

Did ever dog fare better than Rex, the 
adolescent canine of the camp? Trout was 
his diet day after day, and he became so 
finical in his appetite that grosser food 
he refused with disdain. 

"Eve, where is my hairbrush?" asked 
Clericus. 

"I know nothing of your hairbrush," was 
the reply. 

"O, now I remember," remarked Eu- 
phrasia, "I saw Rex chewing something 
this afternoon among the brakes. I won- 
dered then what it could be." 

Investigation proved that, however stren- 
uously Rex might declare his preference 
for trout as a pabulum fit for youthful 
dogs of the Gordon setter variety, he was 
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not averse to a hairbrush as an article upon 
which to try his growing teeth. The hair- 
brush was a wreck, its handle splintered, 
its bristles partly gone. 

"Have you seen that hand glass, Eu- 
phrasia?" inquired Eve one day. 

"No, I have not, I never use the hand 
glass," declared Euphrasia. 

This statement, upon the face of it, 
seemed to be incredible, coming from a 
daughter of the race whose name is vanity. 
It only remained to examine the favorite 
haunt of Rex ; and there, in the place where 
all his deeds of darkness were performed, 
the remains of the hand glass were tenderly 
gathered up. It was with a deprecatory 
countenance that Eve brought also to 
Clericus the fragments of his sealskin 
pocketbook, which sharp little teeth had 
torn into shreds. Was Rex disciplined? 
The conscious trees and the far heavens 
shall alone declare. 

In the lonely clearing, beleaguered on all 
sides by the encroaching forest, were the 
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melancholy remnants of a human habita- 
tion. The ruined foundation walls were 
overgrown with matted vines and brambles, 
and amid the shattered and decaying tim- 
bers lusty saplings were attaining vigorous 
growth. With what mounting hopes, in 
the long ago, had sturdy arms sought to 
wrest a homestead from the jealous wilder- 
ness ! With infinite toil riotous nature had 
been slowly {>eaten back, and a scanty live- 
lihood had been wrung from the reluctant 
soil. Here in the solitude home lights had 
gleamed from the humble windows, and 
from home fires upon the hearthstone the 
smoke of contentment had rolled away 
above an ocean of leaves. Here love had 
fulfilled its precious ministries. In this 
place had been heard the sound of children's 
laughter. By this threshold had sprung up 
life's simple joys. Here, perhaps, in some 
darkened chamber, had occurred the losing 
fight, and from defeat a tired heart had 
attained unto the victory of endless peace. 
Now the narrow fields were overgrown 
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with crisp coarse bracken, and brambles 
flourished where once the plow had in- 
flicted upon the earth its beneficent wounds. 
How surely and how pitilessly nature re- 
claims her own! Where are the hands 
that at length gave up the hopeless strug- 
gle? Where are the tear-wet eyes that for 
the last time glanced backward at this for- 
saken spot, as the stubborn walls of the 
forest shut it from view forever? It may 
be that those hands have long since rested 
from their labors, and those eyes, closed 
eternally to the scenes of this world, 
whether of wrecked hopes or of gjeat tasks 
bravely wrought, now gaze upon fadeless 
glories beyond the reach of mortal vision. 
Having conquered the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the making of fiapjacks with 
primitive appliances, Eve's ambition soared 
to the manufacture of a shortcake. Black- 
berries had been discovered upon the squat 
bushes fringing the woodland road, and 
willing hands soon gathered the unex- 
pected harvest. Could the shortcake be 
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achieved in default of an oven ? The ques- 
tion was intense^ with a decided leaning 
for adjustment toward a general negative. 
But Eve is possessed of a large degree of 
native independence, and is a thorough be- 
liever in the doctrine of self-help. In ex- 
ploring the site of the ruined house in the 
clearing, she remembered having seen the 
rusty fragments of a stove upon which, in 
the tall grass, mottled lizards had sprawled 
in the sunshine. These pieces of weather- 
worn iron she now produced, and with 
them, upon a flat stone brought from the 
bed of the brook^ constructed over against 
the l^lowing camp fire three sides of a metal 
parallelogram, the fourth side being open 
to the heat from the ruddy coals. 

There were lard, flour, and baking pow- 
der in our commissariat. Under Eve's 
nimble fingers the wonderful structure of 
the shortcake rapidly grew toward its con- 
summation, and a little later in its iron 
receptacle was regarded with bated breath. 
Victory 1 it rises, it bakes, it browns 1 And 
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when, to the company seated at the long 
table under the watching trees, Eve with 
flaming cheeks proudly brought the short- 
cake forth, done to the nicest turn, it was 
unanimously adjudged that another such 
conquest over the inherent perversity of 
things had never been accomplished. 

When night with its mystery of dark- 
ness and silence lay upon the forest the 
camp fire was the blazing heart and center 
of our little group. How the shadows 
danced against the walls of blackness round 
us! In what fitful, uncertain lights the 
features of familiar faces shifted and 
changed till all grew eerie, unreal, and 
strange! Now was the time for the dis- 
cussion of wood-lore, when most of us, in 
an accommodated sense, sat at the feet of 
those two strong brothers to whom the 
forest had long since surrendered its ulti- 
mate secrets. 

One night we were startled to behold in 
the thick shadows a sudden flame ascend- 
ing from the roots to the topmost boughs 
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of a lofty tree. Ere we had recovered 
from our surprise the phenomenon was re- 
peated, and only then were we aware that 
"Dave" was missing from our circle. He 
had stolen silently away, and to the ragged 
ribbons of skin upon the birch trees he had 
applied a match with an effect too weird 
for description. The evenings were chill, 
but the ladies, curled among the furs on the 
rustic settee, basked in the generous heat 
of the leaping flames and felt no discom- 
fort. Not once, through all the days of our 
sojourn in the wilderness, was the fire per- 
mitted to die out. Huge logs, newly cut, 
were dragged into camp and consumed. 
And by day, from the very fireside, our 
ladies could cast a baited hook into the 
stream that dimpled past and take thence 
the hungry trout. 

"O, how fat I am ! why did you not tell 
me? I am a perfect fright." The voice was 
Euphrasia's, and the plaint was sore. We 
were in the midst of the confusion inci- 
dent to the breaking up of camp. True 
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to her word, Euphrasia had eschewed the 
mirror until the luckless moment when, 
removing from the central tent pole the 
small glass which had been suspended from 
it, feminine instinct suddenly became domi- 
nant, and she glanced at her own reilectiiHi 
in the telltale thing. Euphrasia's propor- 
tions were not precisely those of a fairy. 
In the matter of avoirdupois she could hold 
her own with most of her sex. She had 
not come into the great forest because she 
needed to take on flesh. Hence her cry of 
disappointment at beholding her features 
disappearing into oblivion in the expanse of 
her own face. Eve stood by and heard 
complacently the wail that arose, for her 
own spare form had rounded into softer 
curves, a delicate rose had blossomed in 
either cheek, and her eyes shone with a gen- 
tle light. Clearly the outing had been of in- 
estimable benefit to her. When the appli- 
ances of civilization were again at hand 
every member of our party hastened to 
learn what story the scales might tell of 
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physical gain or loss — ^all but Euphrasia, 
who passed such knowledge by with superb 
scorn. 

Vanished days — ^how beautiful, how sad ! 
Long ago the camp fire sank into ashes. 
The rains of many autumns have beaten 
upon the dead embers, and over them the 
drifts of many winters have been heaped. 
The dim and distant aisles of the forest are 
lonely and deserted, save that through them 
the squirrel still sends his strident chal- 
lenge, and there by night the owl utters 
his mournful cry. In the voice of Juventus 
there is a manlier note, and upon his once 
smooth cheeks the passing seasons have set 
their hirsute signs. Rex, grown staid with 
age, moves only when he must, and moans 
as he climbs the steps to his favorite rest- 
ing place upon the veranda. 

Does Arza ever hobble the length of 
those weary miles, to gaze regretfully upon 
the decaying reminders of happy summer 
days, when unannounced the strangers came 
from the distant city to wake for a little 
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while with song and laughter the echoes of 
the solitude, and then vanished as they 
came? But Arza was not without tokens 
that he was remembered by his brief ac- 
quaintances of the forest encampment. 
The great-hearted Euphrasia bestirred 
herself, and when in the far-reaching 
woods the Christmas snows lay deep a 
well-filled box bore the evidences of our 
good will to the simple-minded lad. And 
though the cam-m^^-rie of his dreams did 
not materialize, yet warm flannels and other 
clothing, together with books and maga- 
zines, provided for the comfort of his body 
and the hunger of his mind. 

Years since the Professor was lost to 
the busy ways of earth. Whithersoever he 
has fared into the realms of the unknown, 
let us trust that, breathed upon by sweet 
airs borne from the very hills of God, he 
has found the path that leads to ''a 
better country, that is an heavenly." The 
summers may pass swiftly away, and take 
with them our youth and strength, but 
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some things remain to us immortal even 
here — ^the old memories, the old friend- 
ships, and the old love grown more precious 
with the lapse of time. Ours is a kindly 
world, after all ; and there is pleasure even 
in thinking how, under the wide arches 
of the ancient trees, the brook's bright 
waters still glance and gleam, while it 
croons in the solitude that 

"Men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever." 



II 

AN ISLAND CAMP 



Philistinism and shoddy do not like the woods, 
unless it becomes fashionable to do so ; and then, as 
speedily as possible, they introduce their artificial 
luxuries, and reduce the life in the wilderness to the 
vulgarity of a well-fed picnic 

— Charles Dudley Warner. 



The repose was perfect Another heaven hallowed 
and deepened the polished lake, and through that 
nether world the fishhawk's double floated with bal- 
anced wings, or, wheeling suddenly, flashed his whit- 
ened breast against the sun. As the clattering king- 
fisher flew unsteadily across, and seemed to push his 
heavy head along with ever-renewing effort, a vision- 
ary mate flitted from downward tree to tree below. 

— James Russell Lowell, 
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II 

AN ISLAND CAMP 

A CANVAS wall-tent^ not too spacious; a 
few cooking utensils of an unpretentious 
kind; an oven of stones piled loosely to- 
gether, with a slab of shale surmounting 
the whole; a table the frame of which is 
supported on forked sticks driven into the 
ground and of which a boat seat does duty 
for the top ; for chairs, large oval rocks the 
rigors of which are somewhat moderated 
by the cushions of the skiff — ^these are the 
necessaries of our primitive life. 

Was there a bed? Yes, cedar boughs 
spread upon the ground, and covered with 
brakes gathered with much backache and 
not a few lacerations of the fingers, form 
our humble but satisfying couch. There 
are hammocks suspended from the yotmg 
trees, but at night the industrious and in- 
quisitive mosquitoes occupy these pleasant 
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resting places to the exclusion of other 
guests. Indeed, our couch of brakes and 
boughs is canopied with pink-colored net- 
ting through the meshes of which nei- 
ther spider nor mosquito supposedly can 
penetrate. 

When human requirements are reduced 
to the minimtun upon the physical side it 
is surprising how narrow and all but in- 
visible is the gulf that divides the man 
from the beast. Food for the hunger of the 
hour, a lair in which to curl and sleep — 
what more could be asked for, unless it 
were some small shred of clothing which, 
nevertheless, in Sartor Resartus appears to 
be challenged as a needless luxury. 

Well is that scene remembered wherein 
was set the smallest of "A" tents. There 
seemed to be absolutely no furniture for it 
except a single tin basin employed in cook- 
ing, and an ax wherewith to procure fire- 
wood. The naked bosom of mother earth 
was soft enough to cradle a weary body, 
and the mighty river formed a sufficient 
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reservoir for morning ablutions. All be- 
sides was superfluous. Food was eaten 
with a clasp knife from a friendly log. 
There were no dishes to be washed, no bed 
to be made. The one small tin vessel after 
use was at once put aside as not unclean. 
Thus for weeks together two fishermen 
dwelt in a lonely spot and took from the 
bounteous stream that wealth which would 
insure their comfort against the winter's 
inexorable assaults. 

But our housekeeping, though less sim- 
ple than that, was sufliciently elementary. 
Two entire weeks in this paradise of woods 
and water ! And but twain of us for com- 
panionship day after day. Not without 
protests has Clericus Junior entered this 
emerald Eden for so long a sojourn. Dear 
to his heart are bricks and mortar, scorch- 
ing pavements, and the dust and noise of 
the populous town ; but dearer still are the 
young wife and two small children from 
whom even so brief a separation is a source 
of nostalgia. 
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What will conversation become after the 
first or second day in this solitude? From 
what rich reserves of learning and of 
humor shall be drawn fresh supplies of 
interest and amusement after the rude de- 
tails of our housekeeping shall have be- 
come fairly regulated? Doubtless it is 
true, as Bacon avers, that "conference 
maketh a ready man," but assuredly there 
are limits to the possibilities of conversa- 
tion even when conducted under such 
exceptional circumstances as ours. Is it 
because of prolonged and surprise-exhaust- 
ing companionship that husband and wife 
so often fall silent together? Or is their 
silence that eloquent and comfortable si- 
lence of trust and perfect love — ^not of a 
truce declared? Let the initiate alone re- 
ply. Qericus Senior proposes to gather 
the fuel, kindle the fire, and keep the dishes 
washed in consideration, not of the youth 
of Clericus Junior, but of a certain deftness 
in the culinary art characteristic of the 
latter. 
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Swiftly the hours roll away. All things 
are now disposed in order about our island 
home, and the evening shadows of the first 
day are falling. Listen — z whip-poor-will I 
How lonely — ^how heartbreakingly sad! 
Of all melancholy sounds heard at night- 
fall across still waters, the call of the whip- 
poor-will is most melancholy. What are 
the loved ones doing now at home? Will 
that execrable bird never cease his weary 
iteration nor take wing again ? Perhaps it 
would have been better if we had pitched 
our tent a little nearer the bustling Park on 
the opposite side of the neighboring island. 
But we have sought quiet, and beyond 
question we have it. 

Still, yonder through the gathering dark- 
ness we can see the twinkling lights of a 
steam yacht, and hear her rapid panting as 
she seeks the narrows at our right. There 
are sounds of human voices, also, some- 
where upon the wide, smooth waters, the 
clear treble of a maiden's happy laughter 
mingled with deeper masculine tones. No, 
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we are not quite alone. From the Canadian 
channel, too, we can hear afar the ster- 
torous wheezing and steady splashing of a 
huge steamer with a line of barges in tow. 
After all, the proximity of humankind is 
very grateful to us, albeit the presence of our 
fellows is but fitful and accidental, and they 
themselves quite unwitting of our need. 

The boat is pulled well up on the sandy 
beach of the little cove, to which descends 
the gentle and grassy slope whereon our 
canvas home is reared. To-morrow, with the 
earliest coming of the light, we shall away 
to the fishing grounds, if haply we may take 
our breakfast irom the water. We are very 
tired — ^in fact, sadly beaten down — ^and the 
feeling of loneliness grows apace. Let us to 
bed. We must needs creep softly in beneath 
the canopy lest it should collapse. Do you 
snore, Clericus Junior? If so, kindly re- 
main awake until your companion has 
fallen asleep. Was there ever a snorer who 
did not stoutly deny his evil propensity? 
Can the man who snores by any possibility 
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always tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth? A fragrant couch, but, alas, how 
hard I Yet we shall breathe health with 
every inspiration, and weariness will but 
serve to sweeten our repose. Surely there 
are rocks beneath our shoulders, and pal- 
pably something is crawling at our feet. 
Never mind, this "terraqueous globe," as 
Young hath it, is itself but a rock, and that 
which creeps upon it may not forever abide 
in one place. Ah! Clericus Junior does 
snore. "O, why should the spirit of mortal 
be proud?" 

And now first become audible the multi- 
tudinous and mysterious noises of the 
night. Insect murmurings, vague whisper- 
ings, lapping of waves, sounds like stealthy 
footsteps on rock and sward, faint gur- 
glings and breathings as of minute creatures 
struggling for life, and pervading all and 
dominating all the imperious, prolonged, 
orchestral variations of Clericus Junior's 
nasal performance. Through the open flap 
of the tent appear the low and yellow stars. 
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The air is chill, and a scent of woods and 
waters is borne by upon a wandering 
breeze. The whip-poor-will still complains 
in the distance, and the loneliness deepens 
with the passing hours. Come, O blessed 
oblivion of sleep, and swallow up the 
strangeness of it all ! 

"You have waked me too soon, I must 
sltunber again," protests the sluggard; but 
the sun and Clericus Junior are inexorable, 
and somewhere in the broad stream around 
us our breakfast is waiting. So through 
the thin and ghostly mists we slide away 
over the gray waters to the lurking place 
of bream and bass. This is the spot. The 
slender silvery minnow is impaled, gently 
"as though we loved him," for The Corn- 
pleat Angler insists that thus even a frog 
should be urged upon a hook, and expect- 
ancy anticipates its fulfillment. Now an 
electric touch thrills along line and rod, 
and the reel sings the song that delights the 
fisher's ears. Give him line enough, but keep 
it taut. There he breaks, leaping his full 
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length above the surface of the river. He 
is a beauty. But he is well hooked, and 
though he shakes the line, as a terrier 
shakes a rat, he will not escape. He is 
tired at length. Now reel him in, steadily 
and calmly. Be ready with the landing-net. 
So — ^we have him; a brave fighter he was, 
but conquered despite pluck and every 
piscine maneuver. 

But now the level sun-rays like fiery 
javelins strike our eyes, and over a sea of 
liquid silver, shot through with myraid 
amethystine lights, we return to our little 
home amid the trees. According to the 
terms of our agreement Qericus Senior 
kindles the fire and brings the water from 
a near-by spring limpid as Juno's eyes; 
while Qericus Junior busies himself with 
preparing coffee, aromatic as spices from 
the Orient, with doing to the requisite de- 
gree of brownness' the freshly caught fish, 
and with fr3dng the transparent slices of 
potato crisp as snowflakes. 

What matter blistered fingers and smoke- 
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reddened eyes in the presence of such re- 
sults — such delicious bread and butter, and 
appetites sharpened by the morning's 
sport ? At least one of those hungry camp- 
ers, as he drew up to that rustic table, might 
have said with Venator: "All excellent 
good, and my stomach excellent good too. 
And now I remember and find that true 
which devout Lessius says: 'That poor 
men, and those that fast often, have much 
more pleasure in eating than rich men and 
gluttons, that always feed before their 
stomachs are empty of their last meat, and 
call for more ; for by that means they rob 
themselves of that pleasure that hunger 
brings to poor men/ " 

Happy hours ! There are blueberries on 
the low hillside, and these, also, are brought 
to garnish our homely board. Maidenhair 
ferns, brakes, and wild flowers adorn both 
tent and table; and though through the 
heated portion of the day the hammocks in- 
vite to slumber and soft dreams, the place 
is too beautiful and the sights and sounds 
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too lovely and changeful to lose in sleep a 
single moment more than exhausted nature 
shall require. 

Elusive lights and shadows play con- 
stantly upon river, rock, and tree. Herons, 
solemn and stately, come to wade in the 
shallows of our cove; kingfishers utter 
their stridulous cries as they shoot past in 
a downward crescent on swiftest wings. 
On the slope of yonder island across the 
bay the National Canoe Association once 
tented, and to-day the waters everywhere 
are dotted with shimmering sails like the 
fluttering vanes of butterflies. An ideal spot 
for "easeful dreams," or the making of 
languid love. Mere existence here is a joy, 
and the succession of nights and days is a 
luxury of rest. Can it be— can it be indeed 
— ^that our fortnight has already elapsed? 
Every shrub, every knoll, every tree has 
become familiar, and wears for us a be- 
nignant and homelike aspect such as one 
should not have deemed possible upon so 
brief an acquaintance. 
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"Nature has charms the unanointed eye 
May never see; by many a common stream 

She sets her signs, and where her lovers lie 
In secret places, there are lights that gleam 
As beautiful and mysterious as a dream." 

The rain has beaten its light tattoo upon 
our canvas covering, and has lulled us into 
pleasant slumber by night, and into happy 
reveries by day. The sun has poured its 
beams upon us like a strong cordial full of 
life and health. Keen appetite has added 
zest to our food, and the sense of useful 
labor done in the great roaring world afar 
lends contentment to our playtime. But 
this is ended now, and all too soon. Our 
tent is struck, not without feelings of sad- 
ness. The remnants of our food are placed 
carefully upon a flat stone, and as we swing 
round a little headland out of sight a crow 
swoops down to the unexpected feast. 

Farewell, quiet woods and sandy shore, 
and countless islands like opalescent gems 
in silver settings ; farewell, haunting spirits 
of the night; farewell, ye waters steeped 
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in sunlight; farewell, ye stilly slopes and 
dewy dells ; though we leave you we do not 
lose you, but henceforth in the secret places 
of memory own you as a glad possession 
forever. 

And though memory abide, must youth 
be irrevocably lost? As the years increase 
upon our heads, is it always appointed to 
us to see with alien and age-darkened eyes? 
Does time strip us all of our illusions so 
that, grown sadly wise and weary, we at 
length behold the world as it really is, 
barren and naked and gray? Ah, no! men 
see more truly with the heart than with the 
vision of the eyes. He who is content with 
simple joys and whose heart is perpetually 
fed with the dews of the morning gives no 
hostage to evil days. To him the grass- 
hopper never becomes a burden, and in him 
healthful desire never fails. Time touches 
him gently, and he 

"Glides adown its stream 
Gently, as we sometimes glide 
Through a pleasant dream." 
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THREE DAYS 



At last he tires, I reel him in ; 
I see the glint of scale and fin. 

The crinkled halos round him break, 
He leaves gay bubbles in his wake. 

I raise the rod, I shorten line. 
And safely land him — he is mine ! 

— Maurice Thompson, 



A contented mind enlargeth the dimensions of 
little things ; and unto some it is wealth enough not 
to be poor ; and others are well content if they be but 
rich enough to be honest, and to give every man his 
due. — Sir Thomas Browne. 
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III 

THREE DAYS 

There were three of us, and the time 
allotted for our outing was just three days. 
The morning was perfect. A gentle breeze 
blew down from the great lake, and the 
broad river broke into a million ripples of 
glory. A smiling heaven spanned the con- 
tented earth, and from our hearts rolled 
the last burden of anxious care. Rods, 
reels, minnow cans, and nets were mingled 
with oars, frying pans, blankets, and rub- 
ber boots in pleasant confusion. We had 
proposed to escape the universal slavery 
to the luxuries of civilization, and, drag- 
ging after us the fewest possible objects 
called "necessaries," drift back to the joys 
of simple living. 

The skiff was laden, the sail was spread 
to the wind, and we were away. Our 
course lay directly across the wide stream 
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several miles to the desired haven. But 
the breeze was favorable, and we could sail 
to within a stone's throw of our anchorage. 
What compelling need is it that periodic- 
ally arises in the heart of the modern man 
to get back to earlier modes of life? Is it 
that the burden of convention, growing out 
of the complex conditions of our present 
social structure, unconsciously bears down 
upon us with increasing pressure from day 
tcTday, until at length the soul can endure 
no more and instantly seeks relief in cast- 
ing aside all artificial restraints? We did 
not ask, we did not care, in that hour when 
our skiff like a swallow skimmed the bright 
waters, and the wonder of tfie sunlight 
poured along our liquid track like molten 
gold. For us it was enough that we were 
alive, and that the world was very fair. 

Through narrow channels we glided, 
over sunken reefs where in the shallow 
water we could see countless red-eyed bass 
at play, by the rock-girdled shores of little 
islands upon which human hands had 
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perched a summer home, while the waves 
rippled at our bow and the light wind 
caressed our happy faces. Ah! yonder is 
the sandy bight where our voyage ends. 
What an inviting spot! The clear white 
sand of the beach extends back many feet 
to the rising ground crowned with clus- 
tered trees. There are birch, and beech, and 
oak, and cedar, and pine, and hemlock, and 
maple, with here and there a cottonwood, 
and fir trees fairly crowding down to the 
brink of the crumbling bank. 

In this warm and sheltered nook we will 
make our lair. Boughs are cut from the 
fir trees sweet as the spices of Araby. 
These are heaped upon the dry white sand, 
blankets are spread above them, and be- 
hold ! a couch fit for Olympian Zeus. But 
Clericus, entertaining certain obstinate, 
squeamish notions as concerns inhabiting 
the same bed with bugs, beetles, spiders, 
and nameless many-legged creatures, has 
provided himself with a folding cot. This 
is duly installed beside the bed already pre- 
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pared upon the naked earth ; the large boat 
sail is propped against the bank upon one 
side, is opened to its widest dimensions, and 
then so cunningly shored and fastened 
upon the other side as to make an ideal 
shelter. Here we can lie, screened from the 
dew and the rain, and revel in the glow 
of the camp fire burning almost at our feet. 

Crash ! there goes the globe of a lantern, 
shattered to atoms. Disposing various 
articles beneath our canvas roof, Medicus 
has accidentally knocked the lantern from 
its improvised shelf against the bank and 
the globe lies in ruins before us. 

Never mind, we shall get along very well 
with the one lantern that remains intact. 
Our few lares rurales are quickly placed, 
and we are ready for the approach of night. 
Not quite ; for wood is yet to be gathered, 
and like the young lions we must "seek our 
meat from God" — ^that is, we have to lure 
our combined dinner and supper from the 
blue waters near. 

Fishing in this great river is not the 
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quiet^ meditative affair which The Com" 
pleat Angler declared it to be by the river 
Dove. Here the fisherman does not recline 
upon a green bank^ in the grateful um- 
brage of overhanging branches, and watch 
lazily the smooth water that scarcely lifts 
the lily pads at his feet. But "endlessly 
rocking" in his frail skiff — for the best fish- 
ing is when the surface of the broad stream 
is ruffled smartly by the wind — every mus- 
cle of the body is brought into activity in 
the unconscious endeavor to maintain one's 
equipoise, while genuine skill is required 
to bring to the landing-net the noble black 
bass that, breaking water again and again, 
makes such a valiant fight for his life. 

Not a few enthusiastic anglers can fol- 
low this exciting pursuit through the entire 
day, and for many days in succession, but 
in the case of the present writer a few 
hours of such laborious pastime are amply 
sufficient. Nor will he believe that it is 
just to slay more of these helpless inhabit- 
ants of the deep than may be necessary to 
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supply hunger's imperative needs. The 
heart that feels kindly toward all God's 
creatures can never behold the dull-growing 
eyes of these gasping and dying things 
without thought of the cool element 
whence they have been removed — ^that 
strange dim world where they flourished 
and fought and preyed upon one another, 
joying after their own fashion in the life 
that was theirs. 

But the sun is near its setting, and the 
long summer twilight will have waned into 
night ere we shall have broken our pro- 
tracted fast. So upon the sloping rocks that 
buttress the white sands of our little cove 
our "catch" is dressed, and Medicus, 
"whistling for want of thought," busies 
himself with frying pan and coffeepot at 
the fire. The fragrance of the steaming 
coffee salutes our nostrils grateful as 
rarest incense, and we are not ashamed to 
confess that we are ravenously hunger- 
bitten. Now at our rude table we ply, 
busily and indiscriminately, fingers, knives 
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and forks^ tossing the fish bones over our 
shoulders as we proceed. At length, "tco 
full for utterance," we stretch ourselves 
at the fire, sighing with indolent content. 

Night falls upon the world softly and 
soothingly after the fevered embraces of 
the day. There is a chorus of frogs from the 
neighboring marsh; with now and then the 
sudden call of a night bird borne through 
the "melodious silence/* But the dishes 
must be washed against the demands of 
our matutinal meal, so up and at them. 
Now we miss the second lantern, the wel- 
come light of which would have reinforced 
the one small firefly that hangs from a 
pendent branch. O for woman's hand to 
do this woman's work! But in default 
thereof we get through it somehow, hoping 
that the morning light will not reveal how 
imperfectly it has been performed. 

"What are you doing, Jat?" 

He was down at the water's edge, with 
lantern so disposed that the wavelets could 
not quench its feeble spark, grunting and 
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splashing as he stooped intent upon his 
task. 

"Are you getting the potatoes ready for 
the morning?" 

"No, Tm scouring my teeth," was the 
reply. 

Sure enough, at the margin of the stream 
Jat had scooped a little basin with his hand, 
and there in the wet sand was polishing his 
grinning product of the dentist's art. 

The fire leaped bravely into the night, 
and overhead the stars winked in an indigo 
sky. Now voices are heard on the bank 
above us. To visit the camp, across the 
island has come the Young Captain, fol- 
lowed by the Canadian Frenchman, his 
man of all work. The Young Captain is 
garrulous, and relates how, only last night, 
a sailing yacht had been becalmed just out- 
side his own small bay, and lay until after 
midnight, crowded with a company of 
youths and maidens from the adjacent 
Park. After whiling away the hours with 
song and laughter the young ladies had be- 
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gun to fret sorely as midnight came and 
passed. In desperation, some of the young 
men of the party had loosed their dingy 
and come to him — ^the Young Captain — ^to 
bargain with him for a tow to the Park. 
So, not averse to the making of an honest 
penny at any time, he had got out his 
launch, and in the darkness, amid the count- 
less shoals of the tortuous channel, some- 
where between midnight and morning had 
safely achieved the trip. 

Then he drifted to the subject of storms, 
and how to the shores of his bay valuable 
logs had been washed from the g^eat rafts 
that had gone to pieces in midstream. He 
himself had raised an immense oaken log 
which had been partially imbedded in the 
mud at the bottom of his bay, and between 
lighters had floated it to the distant mill 
where he had received for it sixty dollars; 
and the mill owners had told him how 
they had worked it up into finishing 
material for which they had received 
at least three hundred dollars. There 
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were other logs which more than once 
he had essayed to raise with oxen and 
chains, but thus far had been unsuccessful ; 
and at each turn and repetition in the long- 
drawn story the admiring Frenchman blew 
a cloud of tobacco smoke into the air, and 
nodded his head with an emphatic ''Zat's 
sor 

The Young Captain and his retainer 
trailed off into the darkness, and left us to 
seek the sleep which our tired bodies 
craved. The water pulsed softly upon the 
sand, a light wind stirred in the branches, 
and the flames of our fire still lashed at the 
shadows as we sank into slumber. Medicus 
and Jat had determined to rise before the 
sun, and, seeking an island two or three 
miles away, attempt to stalk a blue heron 
for taxidermal purposes. Clericus was to 
remain at the camp^to kindle the fire and 
make sundry preparations for breakfast. 

Softly the night waved over us its dusky 
vans, dropping balm upon our eyes. To 
one of the sleepers it seemed that he had 
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scarcely lapsed into unconsciousness ere he 
heard the raucous voice of Jat bidding 
Medicus awake. Haled reluctantly back to 
an insistent world, in the west we saw a 
great low-hanging star throbbing like a 
thing of life, while in the east above the 
tops of the quiet trees slowly uprose a light 
of clearest amber. Into the skiff sprang 
Jat and Medicus, and the boat shot away 
into the paling gloom. 

And now began to fall a perfect rain of 
melody. It dripped from the boughs of the 
trees, it swept over the marshes and the 
distant meadows, until for a brief half hour 
it seemed that the world had dissolved into 
one rapturous song. But a mud hen began 
to call, and a loon sent up his discordant 
cry. It was nature's warning of breakfast 
time, and all feathered things were soon too 
busy for music's charms. 

The day opened blithe and sweet. The 
fire burned briskly, and the preliminaries 
of our simple breakfast were quickly com- 
pleted. Medicus need not have gone so far 
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to find a blue heron, for there upon a half- 
submerged rock stands one, tall and 
statuesque, gazing intently into the still 
water. Is it not always so? While we 
journey afar to satisfy some cherished de- 
sire the precious boon, in the search for 
which we waste our strength, dwells im- 
obtrusively beside our very hearthstone. 
Suddenly from a drooping branch a king- 
fisher sounds his angry rattle and hurtles 
downward like an arrow shot from the bow. 
A yellow-hammer on Hashing wings re- 
turns to his nest amid the topmost boughs 
of a near-by tree. A red-headed wood- 
pecker, tap-tap-tapping as he. goes, creeps 
along his spiral way up yonder scarred and 
gnarly beech. The frogs pipe cheerily, 
and the drone of insects is in the air. 

But where are the voices of the bobo- 
links? A few years ago the fields and 
meadows fairly rang with their jubilant 
songs. Is it that the old zigzag rail fences 
that they loved, and in the jungly angles 
of which they could hide or forage for 
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food, have given way to the remorseless 
barbed wire of these latter days? We miss 
them sorely, for they were the summer's 
own interpreters of joy. The bulrushes 
sway softly just beyond that point of 
granite rocks which help to inclose another 
fairy bay; a coot is there, perhaps, or a 
muskrat moving cautiously upon his morn- 
ing quest. 

The patience of nature is exhaustless. 
When the shifting sands have slowly spread 
above the fruitful soil, burying out of sight 
g^ass and herbs and flowers, the sand-bar 
willows spring up so that with a brave 
show of greenery nature may still hide her 
nakedness. What an eye for the infinite 
details of nature Richard Jeffries possessed ! 
He knew trees and shrubs and flowers and 
birds and beasts and fishes and insects, and 
in some sort was one with them. Who that 
has read The Story of My Heart can forget 
with what varied human interest he invests 
the commonest objects of field and wood 
and sea? He seemed to regard the minute 
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phenomena of the natural world more in 
their relation to the whole than did Tho- 
reau ; yet the latter's perception of nature's 
multifold combinations and effects was of 
the keenest. Jeffries translated the himian 
into nature; Thoreau reversed the process 
and translated nature into the himian. 
Yet neither Jeffries nor Thoreau was 
more faithful in the observation of a 
limited field, and in recording truly 
what he saw, than was White of Selborne. 
Jeffries should have been a novelist of 
power, as witness his sketch, "The Field 
Play." How was it that he failed ? Among 
the men not strictly naturalists, whose fidel- 
ity in scrutinizing the accidents and inci- 
dents of the outer world was superior to 
that of Alfred Tennyson? With what 
incomparable verisimilitude he writes of 
common things ! What novel facts of na- 
ture he mentions, cursorily and offhand, 
which yet give evidence of loving and un- 
remitting observation with his own eyes. 
Here come Medicus and Jat in good 
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time for the breakfast which awaits them. 
Their pursuit of the blue heron has not been 
crowned with success. The hunters have 
seen the wily birds from afar, but never 
within the distance of a gunshot. Now, 
since the morning is hastening toward the 
noontide, we will dispatch our food with 
speed, and then away to the fishing grounds. 
Hungry and tired, from the incessant 
glare of the sun upon the water how good 
it is to return to the cooling shade of the 
camp. Let us take a dip in the inviting 
stream. The glowing flesh fairly tingles 
with delight as the soft waves lap against 
it. Our bare feet press the velvet sands. 
Above our heads scream two circling gulls, 
fancying, perhaps, that we are about to 
draw a seine and that for them there will 
be spoil of dead minnows by and by. More 
than once these birds have been seen to 
hover in the vicinity of the skiff of the 
fisherman, patiently waiting for the re- 
jected or lost bait which they seem to know 
will in a little while be floating upon the 
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water. Is this instinct or memory, or both ? 
Much has been written, latterly, attribu- 
ting to the lower animals almost the entire 
catalogue of human traits and character- 
istics. Undoubtedly all this is mainly im- 
aginary ; and yet if the heart of man is made 
to feel more kindly toward these little 
brothers of the dust, so that in dealing with 
them he shall be more gentle and beneficent, 
a noble purpose will have been served. 

After the bath a generous supper in the 
deepening twilight disposes us to think of 
sleep. By an effort Medicus rouses him- 
self to the needs of the hour, and from the 
bank above our heads gathers firewood for 
the night, pitching it down stick by stick 
where it lies among the willow shrubs. 

"Jat, bring that piece of wood lying 
yonder, will you please ?" 

Jat started toward a log of the size of a 
man's body in girth and at least twelve 
feet in length. • The log was charred at one 
end, and lay partially buried in the sand. 
Jat stood looking at it thoughtfully for a 
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moment, ^nd then squared himself to the 
struggle. 

"Hi! what are you doing there?" cried 
Medicus ; "not that log, but that small limb 
which lies in the weeds at your right." 

Had it not been for this timely inter- 
ference, Jat would have essayed with crack- 
ing thews, to have brought the water- 
soaked log for fuel to the fire. 

Another night of soft airs, and a heaven 
panting with stars. The mosquitoes shrilled 
their elfin horns all round us, but seemed 
not to like to venture beneath our low- 
hung canvas roof. The waters crept in to 
the shore with a gentle susurration, and the 
leaves whispered together above our heads. 
There is something in the night which is 
remote, withdrawn. A sense of strangeness 
lies upon us in the darkness, an incertitude 
not wholly unpleasant, which yet reminds us 
in how large a measure we are the children 
of the day. The fire tossed its light plumes 
of smoke into the brown shadows, and 
whenever, borne upon a wandering breath, 
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it drifted to where we lay, for a brief 
interval the clamor of the mosquitoes was 
hushed. The herbs and shrubs were folded 
in sleep, the straight dark trees slept where 
they stood, the very earth seemed to 
be lapsing into slumber — upon our eyelids, 
also, sleep scattered its precious dew. 

The splendor of the morning is for those 
who will perceive it. What a stirring of 
life ! What throbbings of wings, what call- 
ings of countless voices, what busy passings 
to and fro of all sentient things seeking 
food that life may be prolonged for still 
another day ! The world pulsates with vi- 
tality ; it is in the air, and in the earth, and 
in the waters under the earth. It riots 
within our own veins. How good it is to 
be alive! 

There in the broad sunshine the iris still 
hides at its heart its drop of crystal dew. 
Back from the margin of the bank, where 
the meadow land begins, the golden-rod 
holds aloft its spire of flame, the purple 
aster opens its unshrinking eye, the yellow 
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dodder weaves its meshes about the loose- 
strife along the moist draining trench, and 
innumerable daisies nod and curtsy in 
the breeze. The blue vervain is not absent 
from this pageant of summer time, and the 
beach pea adds a few late blossoms to the 
show. In the deeper recesses of the wood 
the black cohosh with its wands of feathery 
flowers, the pink-veined sorrel and the bril- 
liant bunchberry challenge the eye; while 
the wild columbine daringly sets the love- 
liness of its jewel-like pendants in the cleft 
of a mossy rock halfway down the precipi- 
tous slope of a small ravine. 

And now to the haunts of the black bass, 
since this is the last day of our sojourn 
here, and we should like to carry home to 
our friends some trophies of our skill as 
anglers. But first we must discover where 
the black bass are, for where we found 
them yesterday we may not find them to- 
day. In such a large body of water their 
migrations are baffling. We will try for 
them now where the rocks slant steeply 
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down into the deep glooms below, as in 
midsummer they seek greater depths than 
earlier in the season, when they may be 
taken from among the tall reeds almost at 
the margin of the stream. And even in 
July and August, at twilight they are some- 
times captured in shoal water two or three 
feet in depth whither they have gone in 
pursuit of minnows. 

We have drawn our fine seine, and have 
a goodly supply of the tender sand minnows 
which through the hours of our fishing will 
be kept alive for use only by extraordinary 
care. So to and fro about the place where 
the black bass have been known to haunt 
we ply the oars with steady purpose. 
Trolling or still-fishing, our vigilance is 
never for a moment relaxed. Ah, now they 
come I And there is one upon each slender 
steel rod which bends like a whip. Yonder, 
more than a hundred feet distant, they leap 
from the water, first one and then the other, 
in the effort to shake from their mouth the 
inexorable hook. Reel them in swiftly now, 
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fbr they are running toward the boat, and 
any slack line may prove fatal to the 
angler's success. 

Down they go again into the dark depths, 
and the reels sing a merry tune. But cool 
heads and steady nerves are behind those 
elastic rods, and there is no undue haste. 
Back and forth the unequal struggle goes 
on, till at length there are signs of the ex- 
haustion which precedes the final surrender. 
Quick *with the landing-net! Take yours 
in first, Medicus; and now make a dash 
for the other. What doughty fighters! 
One is almost tempted to return them to 
their native element because of the splendid 
resistance they have made. But no, hu- 
man flesh and blood cannot rise to that 
heroic height; into the fish-box they go, 
their tails thumping angrily against its 
wooden sides. 

Thus the hours roll on ; we have sat long 
beneath the cloudless sun, and our fish-box 
offers to the admiring eye a pretty sight. It 
was somewhat unexpected that in this place 
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a pickerel should take the hook. But there 
he lies, not the mighty warrior that he 
would seem to be among his smaller com- 
panions, for after his initial bull-like sulk- 
ings and blind aimless rushings he yields 
too easily to the persuasive reel. Not so 
his fierce first cousin the muscallonge ; the 
latter will try the angler's skill and patience 
for an hour, and then make good his es- 
cape at last. It is a red-letter day in the 
history of Piscator when, returning to his 
cheering friends in camp, his skiff bears 
proudly at its prow the fluttering white 
pennant, significant that a muscallonge is 
among the trophies which he brings. 

Already the long thin shadows of the 
trees are pointing like dusky fingers to- 
ward our cottage home. The wind has 
fallen with the declining sun, and the 
bosom of the great river is "as a sea of 
glass mingled with fire." We must "white 
ash it" back over many miles to greet the 
eyes expectant of our coming. Three per- 
fect days with no rain! We have been 
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very happy and content, and have learned 
something of ourselves. After all, it is not 
so much what one finds in his environ- 
ment as what one brings to it in himself 
that yields satisfaction and delight. 

The hylas and cicadas join their tremu- 
lous piping to the quiring birds in their 
plaintive vespers. It is milking-time, and 
afar we hear the mellow "co-bos" of the 
farm-hand calling the lowing cattle up from 
their island pasture to the smooth-worn 
bars. A dog bays somewhere in the dis- 
tance, and a deep peace descends upon the 
world with the evening dews. Our skiff 
is turned from the golden and purple cloud- 
land of the western skies toward the violet 
east, and, leaving in our wake little whirl- 
pools of dazzling effulgence, the dripping 
oars rhythmically rise and fall, keeping 
time with the beating of our singing hearts. 



IV 
A SHORE DINNER 



When the north wind blows hard, and it rains 
sadly, none but fools sit down in it and cry; wise 
people defend themselves against it with a warm gar- 
ment, or a good fire and a dry roof. . . . For it is 
but reasonable to bear the accident patiently which 
God sends, since impatience does but entangle us, 
like the fluttering of a bird in a net, but cannot at all 
ease our trouble, or prevent the accident: it must 
be run through, and therefore it were better we com- 
pose ourselves to a patient than to a troubled and 
miserable suffering. — Jeremy Taylor, 
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IV 

A SHORE DINNER 

It had been planned for days, and the 
place chosen for it was at the Lighthouse. 
The launch was ready, steam was up, and 
the three skiffs which were to constitute 
our tow were fairly loaded. Jat and the 
Young-husband were appointed to sit in 
one of the latter, to take charge of the 
minnows which needed frequent change 
of water. 

The grandmothers were comfortably dis- 
posed with cushions at their backs, and the 
little lad and lassie, who could on no ac- 
count be left behind, found amusement in 
each other. What peals of merry laughter 
from soft brown throats tanned by sun and 
wind ! What jests, and bustlings, and ad- 
monitions ! There was a jingle of tinware, 
coffeepots and frying pans, huge hampers 
were carefully poised so that sundry good 

6 
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things in them should not upset, and camp 
chairs were neatly packed away to ac- 
commodate the fourteen happy voyagers 
that we were. 

It was a bit more breezy than we could 
have desired. Whitecaps could be seen in 
the distance, but our little boat was stanch, 
and before us lay a clear course. When we 
had emerged from the protection of the 
quiet bay the waves caught us, and the fly- 
ing spray began to wet us; but the Flirt 
was at the wheel, the splasher was set up 
about the combing of the launch, and we 
forged comfortably ahead. Dim in the dis- 
tance — for despite the breeze there was a 
blue haze in the air — we could see the 
pale outlines of the Lighthouse. We passed 
the low-lying Blankets, about which hov- 
ered a skiff or two, and felt that already 
our trip was half accomplished. Excur- 
sion steamers, pushing on with haste 
toward some distant wharf where waited 
the multitude of impatient pleasure-seekers, 
sent their long rollers under us, and we 
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were gently "rocked in the cradle of the 
deep." 

The arrival at the picnic ground was cele- 
brated with songs and cheers. The launch 
was anchored conveniently not far from 
shore, and at a safe distance from the 
sunken piers of the old raft-yard. Traces 
of a former extensive industry were all 
round us. Upon a large pier which still 
projected a few feet above the level of the 
stream the huge decaying timbers of a long 
building were falling into ruins. Along 
the shore were scattered other timbers 
pierced with bolts of iron, and here and 
there a tumble-down structure gave evi- 
dence of the important scale upon which 
years ago the making of rafts was con- 
ducted at this point. But the forests had 
long since been cleared away, and the 
second growths wherewith the islands had 
covered their nakedness were still too small 
to tempt the cupidity of the vandal. 

Under favorable conditions there was ex- 
cellent fishing in this place. Here the black 
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bass haunted freely, together with pickerel 
and yellow perch, a fish which for gusta- 
tory purposes has no superior in these great 
waters. Our debarkation was accomplished 
amid little screams and much laughter from 
the female contingent, and cries of "Hurry 
up," "Look out there," "Take this bait," 
from harsher voices. An ideal spot! A 
group of gnarled and knotted oaks afforded 
a pleasant shade, a fringe of slender-pointed 
firs skirted the. shore, and upon the left 
stretched a broad grassy field wherein 
yellow warblers were endlessly singing the 
praises of their "sweetest." Beyond the 
field rose the Lighthouse with its glass 
lantern winking in the sun. 

The long table was erected beneath the 
trees, hammocks were swung from the 
branches, chairs and rugs and pillows were 
arranged as fancy suggested, and willing 
hands were set to the construction of a fire- 
place. And now the talent of the Young- 
husband arose conspicuous. He was a 
natural builder of fireplaces. Such was his 
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incessant activity in this particular field, 
that, at a given spot, two and even three 
fireplaces would grow up in the same hour, 
standing the one over against the others at 
varying angles, according to the direction 
of the wind. Not seldom Mistress Young- 
husband shrilly interfered with her con- 
sort's pursuits in this kind, intimating that 
his "castles in the air." in the rearing of 
which he was equally expert, would be 
quite as useful as the objects of his present 
industry. 

Now heaves into sight the sail of the skiff 
bearing hither the Student and Felix. They 
have been obliged to beat up the river, along 
the distant shore, in order to make the 
Lighthouse on the tack across the stream. 
They come up in fine style, the boat careen- 
ing in the breeze, and the Student and Felix 
leaning backward far out over the gunwale 
to maintain a more even keel. The Student 
lets go the sheet and springs into the bow 
to unstep the mast, when lo ! Felix, taken 
by surprise at the suddenness of the ma- 
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neuver, loses his equilibrium and slips quiet- 
ly overboard into the water. There is no 
danger, for at the place of the accident the 
stream is but waist deep. From his in- 
voluntary bath Felix comes smilingly up to 
greet the derisive cheers of the amused 
spectators. His appearance is somewhat 
limp and draggled, and little rivulets trickle 
down from the skirts of his long coat ; but 
by wind and sun and the warm fire his 
soaked garments are soon dried. In the 
present instance, at least, Felix proved an 
old north-country superstition to be true — 
that if clothing is left to dry upon one's per- 
son a cold will never result from a wetting. 
Why has the ardent angler, so far as 
this writer knows, never attempted to prove 
the continuity of his descent in the line of 
apostolic succession by his wholly im- 
promptu and fervid repetition of Peter's 
declaration, *T go a-fishing"? If anyone 
ever could lay just claim to such an apostolic 
lineage it was Jat. The skiffs were scarce- 
ly unloaded ere he announced his decision. 
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Quickly the fishing parties were organized, 
and the boats pulled away in diflFerent di- 
rections to the places where the several 
anglers had concluded that fortune might 
be kind. 

Around Lighthouse Point, and on up the 
shore of the island to McGovern's Bay, one 
or two of the skiffs steadily pushed, their 
occupants trolling with live bait as they 
went, taking in now black bass and now 
enormous perch. Bait began to grow scarce, 
and the skiffs were headed for McGovern's 
boathouse, in front of which fine minnows 
might be obtained with a drop-net. Cattle 
roamed in the grove which bordered the 
shore, and so tame were they that they in- 
sisted on thrusting inquisitive noses into 
the very boats. Across a narrow field an old 
man slowly approached — possibly, it was 
conjectured, to forbid the minnow catching. 
He bore in his arms large luscious-looking 
apples ruddy as the cheeks of youth and 
golden as Berenice's, hair. These he smil- 
ingly offered to the intruders, and pointed 
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to where beneath distant orchard trees the 
ground was thickly sprinkled with the de- 
caying summer fruit. 

"Why don't you take the apples to Gray- 
town and sell them, Mr. McGovern ?" asked 
one of the anglers. 

"Because the duty on 'em would be 
more'n they'd fetch in the market," was the 
reply. 

"Then why don't you ship them over to 
Casterton? They ought to bring a good 
price at this season of the year." 

"Can't sell nothin' in Canada," the old 
man answered, with a suspicion of disgust 
in his voice. "But go and help yourselves," 
he said ; "take all you want." 

To some persons old age comes with a 
translucent comeliness, a kind of spiritual 
beauty, which shines through and irradiates 
the coarsest clay. It was so with McGov- 
ern. His rugged features were softened 
and illumined by a mellow inner light, in 
his voice there was a quality of husky rich- 
ness as of one who had lived much in the 
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open air, and in his eyes dwelt both patience 
and peace, as if he had learned at length 
that an untoward destiny may be conquered 
by accepting it. He had been among the 
earliest settlers upon this island, his life had 
never been other than pitifully circum- 
scribed, yet, looking upon the quiescence of 
his face, the promise seemed there to be 
visibly realized that "at evening time it 
shall be light." And who shall justly de- 
termine the real value of a life? After all, 
is it not more worth to have kept the heart 
fresh and pure amid the vicissitudes of this 
world than to have ascended the throne of 
a kingdom upon the bodies of slain men? 
Bait-pails having been replenished, fish- 
ing was resumed with much spirit. As will 
sometimes happen to the least skillful of 
anglers, Jat struck a thumping bass. No 
time was given to the fish to resort to its 
usual tactics, but the excited fisherman 
"horsed" it in, sweeping his rod upward 
through a vast arc as though the pliant reed 
had been a weaver's beam. 
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"Don't try to lift him in by the line," 
shouted the Student. 

But too late ; Jat grasped the line and en- 
deavored to swing the fish over the gunwale 
of the skiff. Instantly the hook was torn 
from the mouth of the bass, which with 
a joyful splash fell back into the stream; 
and Jat, with eyes of despair, sat looking 
over the side of the boat into the shadowy 
depths where his victim had disappeared. 

"Mark the side of the boat where he got 
away, Jatty ; if you should come here again 
some day you might try for him in the same 
place," said Felix, sarcastically. But for 
once in his life Jat was dumb, finding no 
words equal to the occasion. 

Although these are the prime requisites, 
something besides patience and enthusiasm 
must be possessed by the successful angler. 
As leisurely old Izaak says: "And so, my 
scholars, you are to know, that as the ill 
pronunciation or ill accenting of words in a 
sermon spoils it, so the ill carriage of your 
line, or not fishing even to a foot in a right 
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place, makes you lose your labor; and you 
are to know, that though you have my 
fiddle, that is, my very rod and tacklings 
with which you see I catch fish, yet you 
have not my fiddlestick, that is, you yet 
have not skill to know how to carry 
your hand and line, nor how to'guide it to 
a right place ; and this must be taught you ; 
for you are to remember, I told you angling 
is an art, either by practice or a long ob- 
servation, or both." 

Still fresh in memory is that picture 
of a small clear stream flowing between 
green meadows, and dappled by the sun- 
lit shadows of willows and alders and 
young cottonwoods. The youthful minister, 
financially in very modest circumstances, 
was notified of an impending visit by his 
superior in office. After anxious consulta- 
tion with the girl-wife, it was determined 
that a breakfast of trout was the most 
feasible arrangement of the commissariat 
which could be made. So, before the rose 
of dawn had begun to flush the eastern sky, 
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through the tall grass heavy with g^ay 
dews, tearing into ruins the beaded gossa- 
mers as he went, the young minister 
hastened to the trout brook, which through 
two glorious hours he plied industriously 
with rod and line. Then, quickening his 
footsteps homeward with a well-filled creel, 
he found the stately ecclesiastic just ris- 
ing from his morning slumbers. The sight 
of the speckled beauties in their osier re- 
ceptacle fired the dignitary's ambition, and 
as there were yet several hours before he 
could resume his journey he forthwith pro- 
posed another excursion to the trout stream. 
The dainty breakfast of field strawberries, 
crisp cool cresses, sweet trout, and snow- 
white bread deepened the visitor's ardor to 
try his own hand at fisherman's luck. 

Prayers were brief that morning. In de- 
fault of any other garment that would 
spare his own immaculate black coat, the 
portly divine struggled into the young min- 
ister's linen duster, which gave ominous 
signs of dividing into two parts across the 
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back. Then, equipped with rods and creels, 
beneath a sun that began to scorch as it 
mounted higher, they traversed the meadow 
path to the dimpling brook. Here they 
separated, the one passing up the stream, 
the other down. 

The day g^ew warmer, and the fish 
were sluggish. The forenoon had nearly 
elapsed when the young minister, by dint 
of long experience and knowledge of the 
haunts of the trout, having obtained a pass- 
able "catch," retraced his steps to where the 
pathway spanned the stream by a fallen log. 
Here he found the ecclesiastic fast asleep 
beneath a tree, his rod and creel beside him 
on the grass, and the linen duster split along 
the back from collar to waist. Years since, 
his many journeys all happily completed, 
this good man fell upon another and a 
sounder sleep, where summer airs are ever 
blowing and by shining waters that never 
cease their song. 

Apparently the Student was fast to an 
enormous fish, and advice was freely 
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offered as to how to save it. But the 
Student was no novice in the gentle art of 
angling, and not an inch of slack line was 
given to the sulking creature on the hook. 
Back and forth the battle surged, now on 
one side of the skiff and now on the other, 
the excitement waxing every moment as 
the conflict deepened. The minutes slipped 
by — ^ten — ^twenty — a half hour — ^and still 
the struggle seemed to be no nearer its 
termination. Now the fish begins to yield 
a little; evidently his great strength is be- 
coming exhausted. Slowly the relentless 
reel brings him in. 

"Look out now. Student, he may make 
a dash at the last moment; don't hold him 
too tight." 

Foot by foot from the unseen depths the 
great fish, at length strangely like a dead 
weight, was drawn toward the landing-net 
in the eager hands of Felix. Suddenly the 
eyes of the Student grew round and bulging 
with surprise, his jaw dropped in disap- 
pointment, and he said, "Well, I'll be jig- 
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gered !" There at the end of his line, just 
below the surface of the water, and waver- 
ing to and fro with the spring of the light 
steel rod, was a large splinter of shale 
to which the Student's hook was firmly 
attached. 

Felix dropped the landing-net with an 
exclamation of disgust, and as the Student 
held his "catch" aloft jibes and jeers and 
peals of laughter greeted him from the 
other skiffs which had been drawn to the 
spot by the interest and curiosity of their 
occupants. It was the boat which, at 
anchor, and, unperceived in the excitement, 
slightly veering from side to side, had de- 
ceived even so practiced an angler as the 
Student into the belief that he had hooked 
a fish which, in his own expressive phrase, 
was "the daddy of them all." 

As the hour of noon drew near the fish- 
ing parties began to refum, straggling in 
from various directions to a common point 
where the great oaks spread their generous 
shade. The morning had not been without 
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its successes, and erelong busy hands were 
dressing fish, bringing fuel from a neigh- 
boring grove, preparing vegetables, and set- 
ting in order the long table, horses and 
boards for which had been stowed in one of 
the skiffs. 

And now, like Othello, the ladies of the 
party found their occupation gone; for the 
Student, as chef of the occasion, rigidly 
excluded all feminine intervention in the 
matter of the cuisine. It is an art, requiring 
unremitting attention and nicest calcula- 
tion, properly to prepare food over an open 
fire out of doors; and the difficulties are 
immeasurably increased if a variety of 
dishes be in hand. But the Student moved 
calmly among all, his watchful eye and deft 
fingers proclaiming an easy mastery of the 
situation, until at a surprisingly early mo- 
ment joyfully he was heard quoting the 
lucid language of a colored cook, *'Draw up 
dar now, good people; git your elbows 
greased; Tse soon goin' to hab you bitin' 
and chewin'." And what a dinner it was! 
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— green corn, fresh peas, new potatoes, to- 
matoes, raspberries, fried chicken, broiled 
beefsteak, bass, perch, coffee, lemonade, and 
ice cream. 

After the general and enthusiastic in- 
dustry of the dining hour the diners sought 
repose on the cool grass beneath the oak 
which — ^in a double sense — ^*'sprouted a 
shady boon for simple sheep," since our 
shore dinner did not lack the usual lovers 
wholly absorbed in each other's smiles; all 
but the irrepressible Jat, whose angling 
ardors nothing could quench; therefore, 
having dined, he promptly set out again to 
g^ve the finny tribe no rest so long as the 
supply of bait remained unexhausted. 

The sunny summer afternoon waned un- 
noticed amid anecdote and jest, nor was it 
observed that the breeze, which all day long 
had ruffled the bright waters of the river, 
had shifted and was blowing freshly from 
the northeast. Not until a shadow suddenly 
fell over flood and field was it seen that the 
sky was purple almost to blackness where 
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it stretched above the distant American 
shore. The thunder now began to utter 
low and ominous growls, while the wind in- 
creased to a gale. At this moment Jat came 
careering in, dipping his oars nearly to the 
rowlocks, zigzagging in his frantic en- 
deavors to control the skiff against wind 
and wave. Thus was he fairly beaten 
from the field, he who would seldom retreat 
except for night or a hurricane. Haste was 
made to gather up garments, hampers, rugs, 
and the scores of articles scattered round. 
These were tumbled into the skiffs which 
strong arms pulled, inch by inch, along the 
coast to the shelter of the new dock at the 
foot of the island a quarter of a mile away. 
Here, too, within the open doors of the 
boathouse, the ladies found refuge from the 
spiteful dashes of rain which swept from 
time to time across the seething water. 

But no one was dismayed. Spirits still 
were high, and such rapid changes of 
weather are accepted with smiling uncon- 
cern in this region. "The wind will go 
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down with the sun," it was said, and so all 
waited with mirthful patience for the close 
of day. The twilight fell, and the wind in- 
creased in violence. Then it was seen that 
the little surveying-steamer, which for 
hours had been taking soundings in the 
channel, had put out from the vicinity of 
the dangerous shoals where she had been 
employed, and with riding lights burning 
had anchored in the deeper water near us. 

"It's going to blow all night," was now 
the declaration of the weather-wise; and 
clearly the prophecy was in process of ful- 
fillment. 

"What about the launch?" asked Cler- 
icus; "we must get her inside the dock 
somehow." 

The Student and Felix at once volun- 
teered for service, and with Clericus set out 
in the skiff most easy to handle in such a 
sea, heading the boat for the launch that 
lay pitching and tossing upon the waves 
which threatened each moment to swamp 
her. Slowly steam was got up, and then 

^-^ ■■■''■: ' ■■..} 
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the delicate question presented itself, how 
to raise the anchor. In vain cracking thews 
tugged at the anchor rope; in vain the 
launch was sent ahead again and again to 
start the anchor from its bed ; it would not 
budge; so the rope was cast off the cleat 
and tossed to Felix in the skiff, who, hug- 
ging the lee of a sunken pier, fastened it as 
best he could to one of the decaying timbers. 
Then, following the rolling, leaping, diving 
launch, he made his way back to the friend- 
ly dock, where the storm-battered little 
vessel found a secure haven. 

Is it not the highest philosophy of life to 
make the best of things as they are, when 
it is manifestly impossible to change them? 
This is to compass the element of victory 
in every defeat. It is to become the master 
where one had looked to behold the slave. 
It is to mount to the crest of the wave when 
others are submerged beneath it. It is to 
taste the ultimate drop of honey at the 
bottom of every bitter cup. It is to find life 
always worth the living, and, like Egypt's 
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beautiful and unaging queen, of "infinite 
variety." 

The night closed in with its brown 
shadows, and the wind still blew furiously 
with great gusts from out a slate-colored 
sky. A table was extemporized, extending 
the full length of the boathouse, a fire was 
kindled in a sheltered spot outside, coffee 
was prepared, and the remnants of our 
dinner — something better than a Barmecide 
feast — ^were consumed with invincible good 
cheer in the smoky light of a single lantern 
supplemented by the acetylene headlight of 
the launch. Then ensued a discussion as to 
the manner in which the members of our 
party should be lodged. In the second 
story of the boathouse there were cot beds 
which had been stored away by the recently 
departed campers in this place. These beds 
were brought into requisition for the ladies 
and the little ones, while the men were con- 
tent with snug retreats among the boats be- 
low — ^all except the Student and Tex, who 
preferred to make their bed outside, upon 
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one of the naked tent-floors in the adjacent 
grove. 

From the surveying-steamer anchored 
near, two or three kind-hearted "deck 
hands" put off in a skiff loaded with soft 
warm blankets for the storm-bound com- 
pany on shore. At the same time the 
islanders, both young and old, began to 
gather at a common point round one of the 
platforms in the grove, and erelong a sound 
was heard of stamping feet "hoeing down" 
with rustic fervor an improvised dance to 
the thin sweet strains of a harmonica in the 
"Old Virginia Reel." 

The revelry continued late into the 
night, mingled with the noise of dashing 
waves and the mournful cadences of the 
wind in the firs along the coast. When mid- 
night had come and passed, and slumber 
began gently to press heavy eyelids shut, 
suddenly the light fabric of our shelter was 
shaken from end to end ; windows jingled 
in their casements, doors rattled in their 
locks, and the heads of astonished men be- 
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gan to bob up from their blankets all round. 
But little inarticulate gigglings, and the 
rhythmic shuffling of bare feet on the 
boards overhead, were significant of "go- 
ings on" known only to the feminine mind. 
Very soon it became apparent that in a sort 
of fairy circle our ladies were "featly 
footing it" in the apartment above, but the 
threatened collapse of the building indi- 
cated distinctly to the participants in the 
magic ring that, if they would save us all 
alive, they must cease to trip it on the light 
fantastic toe. In due season this latest ex- 
citement subsided, and silence and the dark- 
ness folded us once more. 

"Daylight— all out," yelled the Under- 
taker in a voice that might have waked the 
dead. Gruntings and gurglings from the 
recumbent forms that now began to stir in 
the still-lingering shadows, and yawnings 
and mouselike squeakings from the upper 
room, presaged that the morning was in- 
deed at hand. A shout of triumph in the 
distance banished the last inclination to 
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sleep, and at the dock Tex and the Student 
were seen lifting from a skiff the lost 
anchor of the launch. At the earliest peep 
of dawn they had rowed to the place where 
the launch had ridden at anchor the day be- 
fore. They had found the rope as Felix had 
secured it to the sunken pier ; stripping off 
their garments in the cool air of twilight, 
they had plunged into the dark stream, to 
discover that the flukes of the anchor were 
tightly wedged beneath a log embedded in 
the deep clay at the bottom of the river. 
After repeated efforts the anchor had 
been dislodged and recovered, and all was 
well. 

In the east the morning began to blush 
above the wooded hills. Upon the broad 
waters before us myriads of iridescent hues 
darkened and brightened in the hollows of 
the little ripples chasing each other in never- 
ending play. The winds were laid, and the 
day already disclosed to the world a benign 
countenance. To the early risers upon the 
surveying-boat farewells were waved from 
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fluttering handkerchiefs, while a matin 
song from happy voices quavered over the 
silver flood, as the launch, humming like an 
angry bee, with her string of curtsying 
skiffs in tow turned her prow toward our 
distant home. 



A TRAGEDY 



Every species of plant or animal has an heroic 
significance when I remember what a battle it has 
fought for existence. When I am out with the trees 
and the winds and the birds and the flowers I am 
consorting with things of ancient extraction whose 
adventures and experiences reach back into the 
farthest mists of perspective. They have secrets to 
tell me, but how shall I know when they are told? 

— Maurice Thompson. 
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A TRAGEDY 

He dwelt in a snug home on the border 
of a small marsh or swale. Rushes and tall 
flags sprang in rank profusion above the 
stagnant water. Between the marsh and 
the great river there was a low gravel bank 
fifty or sixty feet in width. Pussy willows 
and swamp grass crowded down to the 
margin of the wet places, which were 
scarcely dry even in midsummer. Shy birds 
nested there, and it was not uncommon to 
see a water snake gliding among the sway- 
ing reeds. 

Here he had been born, and here he had 
passed his earliest days. He had known 
the care of parents for a while, until sudden- 
ly both had disappeared. Somehow he had 
managed to survive this loss, little by 
little learning the world about him. By 
sight and smell and hearing his knowledge 
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had been increased, until now he began to 
venture farther and farther from the cozy 
nest. One splendid day, never to be for- 
gotten in his calendar, he had scurried from 
the reedy covert of the marsh across the 
gravel bank to the very verge of the mighty 
river itself. There he had gazed about him 
with beady frightened eyes, and then had 
plunged into the cool wave. 

He swam about for a few moments in de- 
lirious joy, dived beneath the water, and 
dived again, not pausing to ask himself how 
he had learned to swim, till at length some 
sudden instinct of danger gripped him, and 
he returned to the safe seclusion of 
the marsh. Thenceforward every day he 
hurried over the same path upon the gravel 
bank to the delicious embraces of the 
stream. And this was his undoing. 

Once as he bathed in the bright water a 
silvery form glided beneath him. Quick as 
thought he seized it between his long curv- 
ing teeth, and hastening shoreward bore 
it to his lair. Thus he experienced his first 
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taste of fish. Now his pastime became an 
absorbing pursuit. At unexpected seasons 
he traversed his pathway over the gravel 
bank to seek his favorite food. 

Already the summer was waxing old; 
the cardinal flower was ablaze with glory, 
the brooklime lifted the blue of its clustered 
blossoms toward the azure heavens, and the 
bright leaves of the St. John's wort sent a 
challenge to the eye ; the sweet clover stood 
tdll and thick, while sharp as a stiletto the 
strident voice of the cicada stabbed the air. 
Bird songs had grown so few and inter- 
mittent that the unregarding ear no longer 
noted their presence. 

And now an evil thing fell out. Not 
once nor twice Rex, the dog, had been seen 
sniffing along the gravel bank, following 
some elusive scent into the tangled rushes 
of the marsh. He would begin at the same 
point again and again, never losing his airy 
clew until he reached the margin of the 
stagnant water among the reeds. Day 
after day with a kind of fascination he 
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haunted the spot, his excitement occasion- 
ally evident in the crescendo waving of his 
bushy tail, and in his rapid movements to 
and fro. 

"That dog is after a mink or a weasel/' 
said Jat; but it was neither. Along his 
gravel path the young thing came, as he 
had passed over it so many times before. 
His little heart was fired with eagerness to 
try again the pleasures of the velvet tide. 
He slipped softly into the stream, and in 
the same instant was aware of an enormous 
black shadow upon the water round him 
and felt a huge body flung against his own. 
Instinctively he dived, but was betrayed into 
the fatal error of turning toward the shore. 
He rose where the water shallowed at the 
edge of the stream, essaying to clear the 
gravel bank and gain the shelter of the 
reeds. Too late. Swift as doom the gleam- 
ing teeth of the destroyer met through his 
slender loins, and the darkness fell upon 
him. 

"See, Medicus, Rex has Just killed a 
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young muskrat," cried Jat, as he held aloft 
the little lifeless form from which the shin- 
ing drops were falling like diamonds; 
"pretty good for an old JDird dog." And 
Rex, with lolling tongue, sat upon his 
haunches and gazed upward at his trophy 

with bright approving eyes. 
8 



VI 
WILD DUCKS 



Whither, 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side? 

— Bryant. 



Many waves are there agitated by the wind, keep- 
ing nature fresh, the spray blowing in your face, 
reeds and rushes waving; ducks by the htmdred, all 
uneasy in the surf, in the raw wind, just ready to 
rise, and now going off with a clatter and a whistling 
like riggers straight for Labrador, flying against the 
stiff gale with reefed wings, or else circling round 
first, with all their paddles briskly moving, just over 
the surf, to reconnoiter you before they leave these 
parts. — Thoreau, 
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VI 

WILD DUCKS 

Cramped and chilled, upon the uneven 
stones we had lain for hours behind the 
semicircular blind of rocks, watching with 
eager watery eyes our decoys, which dipped 
and swung a few yards out from the shore. 
Very early in the morning, before the pale 
light had begun to grow in the east, we had 
risen from our comfortable beds, had 
shivered into our clothing, had bolted our 
cold breakfast, and after packing our lunch 
basket, had bundled sail, decoys, guns, and 
ammunition into our skiflf and pulled away 
in the darkness to one of the feeding places 
of the wild ducks. Ice, thin and clear as 
glass, had begun to form along the mar- 
gin of the stream, and ever and anon it 
crumbled with a tinkling sound beneath the 
sudden onset of a wave. 

The gray dawn broke as we reached our 
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destination. The decoys were placed, the 
skiff was concealed in a sheltered cove, and 
we settled ourselves as comfortably as 
possible behind the rocky blind. The wind 
blew, and the frost in the air nipped shrewd- 
ly. The double barrels of our guns struck 
cold through the gloves which protected 
our hands. Medicus proposed to smoke, 
though his companion was debarred by 
both taste and profession from the enjoy- 
ment of that solace. The broad bosom of 
the river rippled with a hard metallic lus- 
ter, as if each particular wave were cast in 
steel. 

Whist 1 approaching our stony lair come 
nine ducks, flying low and wedge-wise. 
Will they see our decoys and alight among 
them? No, on swiftly beating wings they 
pass by and are quickly lost to view. Sure- 
ly, never was morning so raw as this, and 
never did time creep so slowly by. The 
fingers are benumbed with cold, so that we 
can scarcely feel the triggers of the gun, 
and our feet are like lumps of lead. The 
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eyes, too, swim with tears, strained as they 
are with watching so intensely through the 
small peepholes of the blind. 

Medicus, look ! among our decoys swims 
and dives and circles a noble drake. 
Whence did he come? He must have been 
working along shore, to have approached 
so quietly, without having been seen by 
either of us until he was upon us. The two 
guns flash, and the deafening report is 
instantly followed by a flutter of wings and 
a flashing of silver feathers there upon the 
bosom of the stream. Get the skiff, Medi- 
cus, and bring him in. He is a beauty; 
what glossy plumage! As with half- 
closed eyes he lies limp and warm, droop- 
ing helplessly his proud crest, a moment's 
pity rises within the heart for the fair wild 
thing that will never again breast wind or 
wave. But in these hours the blood of the 
sportsman is too riant in our veins for such 
feelings to abide ; so we crouch again to our 
silent watch. 

There is opportunity now for "long, long 
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thoughts" that will never find expression in 
any language of earth. The warmth en- 
gendered by our brief excitement has sub- 
sided, and the cold again becomes para- 
mount. A solitary duck ! His mates must 
have been killed, for distant guns are boom- 
ing in every direction, and doubtless he 
was seeking to attach himself to other 
mates among our decoys. It is almost 
tragic, this pitting of the intelligence, 
power, and cunning of man against the 
instinct, longings, and needs of the wild 
creatures of the earth. 

Jat had been left behind at the cottage 
to care for the fires, and also as unsuited to 
this day's work. For yesterday, in beating 
for partridges through a small cover, the 
course traversed by Clericus had intersected 
that pursued by Jat, who was found 
sauntering leisurely through the wood, his 
fowling piece upon his shoulder, the muzzle 
of the gun in his hand and its butt high in 
the air. In his other hand he jauntily bore 
his maroon bandanna into which from time 
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to time he blew, like Childe Roland before 
the Dark Tower, a resounding blast. 

*'A bird just flew up at my feet," he 
called to Clericus. 

"Why didn't you shoot?" 
'Didn't think of it," was the reply. 

'Where did the bird go?" 
'Over the bank, over the bank," an- 
swered Jat, waving his hand magnificently 
through the segment of a circle embracing 
at least a half mile of territory, and resum- 
ing his stroll. 

Now watching in the bitter morning for 
the ducks which did not come, Clericus 
thought somewhat regretfully of the warm 
fireside at the cottage, and was more than 
half inclined to believe that Jat had chosen 
the better part. 

"Let us cross over to Hickory," said 
Medicus ; "we have been here long enough." 

When the sail had been lifted, and the 
careening skiflf bounded before the breeze, 
we forgot our discomfort, and the congealed 
currents began to flow once more in our 
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veins. We flitted by small islands and 
mere reefs where blinds had been erected, 
and before them we saw the delusive de- 
coys dipping and nodding and looking so 
real as to deceive even a practiced eye. We 
knew that behind each rocky shelter there 
were watchful eyes, and murderous fire- 
arms ready to slay. 

Once we glided into a flock of ducks 
resting quietly on the water. We had not 
seen them in our approach, as they had been 
hidden by the sail. There was a mighty 
whirring of wings as our two guns were 
simultaneously discharged. One of the 
ducks settled down upon the stream as 
though he had been wounded, but began to 
swim rapidly away. Before we could jibe 
the sail and trim the skiflf to a new course, 
the duck was lost to sight in the wan light 
that shimmered upon the waves. 

And now we glide under the lee of Hick- 
ory island, and draw the skiff up the granite 
ledges of the shore. The island is bleak 
and windswept to-day, and there seems to 
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be small opportunity for shelter anywhere. 
Physical nature is clamoring for sus- 
tenance, for it is already afternoon, and our 
fast has continued since long before day- 
break. At our right there is a huge boulder, 
hundreds of tons in weight, gray, weather- 
beaten, and immovable. Aeons ago some 
glacier, dissolving in the bosom of a 
temperate sea, dropped it in this place. 

A fine rain, mingled with sleet, has be- 
gun to fall, and stings the face and hands 
like tiny javelins. So the sail is propped 
against the bowlder and stretched by the 
sprit to its utmost expanse. Beneath the 
slanting canvas there is ample protection 
from wind and rain. A cloth is spread upon 
the smooth surface of the rocks, and the 
contents of the lunch basket are brought to 
view. Over a fire kindled between parallel 
rows of stones we cook our eggs and bacon, 
and the fragrant coffee rolls its little clouds 
into the frigid air. How genial is the heat 
of the flames, how satisfying the warm 
food! There is no question that a home 
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would be impossible without a mother, but 
would a home be possible without a fire? 
Within whatever rude shelter it may shed 
its glow, from it radiates an influence that 
makes for kindliness, contentment, and 
peace. We quaff ambrosial nectar from our 
tin cups. It is pleasant to linger here, and 
even Medicus, in whom the ardor of the 
chase is never at the neap, is not unwilling 
to abide for a brief season. But the short 
November day is waning, and that which 
we may do must be done quickly. 

There are small flocks of ducks wheeling 
in every direction, and we have concluded 
to tempt our luck upon the opposite side of 
the island. Gathering our decoys in our 
arms, we skirt a rain-wet field to a shallow 
cove bordered by scattered rocks. There 
upon its quiet surface sits a huge black 
drake. It is the largest wild duck that we 
have ever seen. He carries his head proud- 
ly, and his voice is deep and resonant. He 
sees us, and immediately places between 
himself and us a screening bowlder. 
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"Now, Medicus, drop the decoys and 
sneak down upon him.*' 

But ere the eager hunter has come with- 
in range of the wary bird, with a rush of 
wings he is up and away. Far out from the 
shore, distant a good half mile, we behold 
him a sable speck upon the water. O that 
we could have captured him ! 

Once more the decoys are placed, and 
concealed from view within the treacherous 
blind, we wait while the day gives hint of 
its closing. Other hunters have been there 
before us, for feathers lie sprinkled within 
the blind and the rocks are splashed with 
blood. Thrilling moments are at hand, for 
near us upon the stream the ducks have be- 
gun to alight. Now they dive, and rise, 
and dive again, as is their manner in ap- 
proaching strangers of their kind. Will 
some of them emerge among our decoys? 
What anxious expectation ! How the heart 
throbs 1 There they are, but so quietly have 
they risen amid our painted images that we 
have to look twice to distinguish the living 
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birds from their lifeless imitations. Pity is 
dead again, the lust to kill is dominant 
within us, and now more victims are added 
to the slain. 

But the wind is freshening. At times our 
decoys are quite submerged, while some 
of them have been wrenched from their 
anchors and the waves have flung them, as 
if in contempt, upon the shore. The cold 
is growing apace, and the very features of 
our faces seem to be stiffening into masks. 

Homeward bound I The water bubbles 
and curls away from the sharp prow of our 
winged skiff. The sail bellies before the gen- 
erous breeze, and the leagues which sepa- 
rate us from slippers and fireside cheer 
are rapidly devoured. At our feet He 
inert feathered clods that, but a few hours 
since, with all the joy of life, swept through 
the blue air on tireless pinions, or fearless- 
ly rode the ever-restless waves. Was it 
worth while to remove from the world of 
nature these bright and beautiful creatures 
as trophies of a prowess that is borrowed 
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and puny at the best? How quickly the 
element over which we now are borne 
could quench our own vital spark! Why, 
by forever murdering the innocents, must 
civilized man make a sordid excuse for his 
oft-repeated journeys to the gracious haunts 
of furred and feathered life ? Has our long 
progress from the neolithic age taught us 
only how the more swiftly and effectually 
to destroy? Have we yet to learn the pre- 
cious lesson that the world grows really fair 
to us in the same measure as we eliminate 
from the heart the thirst to slay, and carry 
into the presence of dumb, weak things a 
gentle spirit that is itself alive because it 
never ceases to let live? 

But yonder shines our home-light. Down 
with the sail, and now for supper and for 
bed. 



VII 

"WHEN YOUTH, THE DREAM, 

DEPARTS " 

9 



When we die we shall find we have not lost our 
dreams; we have only lost our sleep. 

— Jean Paul Richter. 



Behold there in the woods the fine madman. . . . 
He accosts the grass and the trees; he feels the 
blood of the violet, the clover, and the lily in his 
veins ; and he talks with the brook that wets his foot. 

^-Bmerson, 
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VII 

"WHEN YOUTH, THE DREAM, 
DEPARTS*' 

The warm spring sunshine filtered 
through the spreading branches of the 
trees upon which the young buds were 
bursting into leaf. A bluebird uttered his 
liquid notes in a near-by elm, and already 
insects were droning in the genial air. It 
was an enervating hour of the day. The 
sun had journeyed a little beyond the me- 
ridian, and the light wavered through a thin 
azure haze as through a veil. "A tender 
mist of g^een" was over all the landscape 
— ^that vivid green which is seen only when 
the vernal showers have done their perfect 
work. 

We were decidedly hungry. We had set 
out from our city home before the break of 
dawn. As we reached the railway station 
the east was beginning to pale, and there 
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was a sound of twittering voices from the 
haunts of the English sparrows behind a 
thousand cornices, window caps, and scroll 
works of verandas. An hour's ride in a 
railway car brought us to a little hamlet 
through which ran the clear and shallow 
stream which we remembered so well. 
Often in other days, when our life was 
nearer its morning and our heart was less 
burdened with care, we had followed, with 
wicker creel at our side and trout rod in 
hand, its gentle windings through wood 
and meadow land. Did the old flowers 
bloom In their accustomed places — ^the 
marsh marigolds, the hepaticas, and the 
dog-tooth violets? Did the thrushes still 
nest where they were wont to build — ^in 
that thick clump of beeches beneath which 
the long blackberries grew dewy and sweet 
in their season? 

Alas I as we alighted from the train and 
our eyes swept the once familiar scenes a 
sense of strangeness grew upon us. The 
patch of woods where we had used to find 
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the blackberries had disappeared, and only 
rotting logs and fire-blackened spaces 
marked the spot where once the cooling 
shadows lay and the inhabitants of the 
trees sang and were glad all the summer 
long. But the brook — surely the brook 
remained ! 

The ugly splintered stumps still stand- 
ing here and there reminded us of the 
anecdote we had heard concerning the 
young minister who had come thither for 
the first time to preach in the small green- 
shuttered rural church. Arriving at the 
hamlet after nightfall, accompanied by a 
member of his new flock who had come to 
meet him at the station, he proceeded down 
the unlighted country road. Seeing many 
persons, as he supposed, along the way, he 
remarked that it must be quite a populous 
community there. His friend, not quite 
understanding the drift of the minister's 
words, made no reply. Judge the poor 
young man's surprise when, in the morning, 
he discovered that what in the darkness he 
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bad taken to be people, were but tall pine 
stumps lining the roadside. 

We glanced about the low-browed brown- 
painted station, but among the small group 
of loungers gathered there our eyes en- 
countered only the eyes of strangers. We 
knew of old the rustic type of combined 
loafer and philosopher — ^blue jean overalls 
tucked untidily into coarse mud-bespattered 
top-boots; a shapeless felt hat, of a non- 
descript color, surmounting a shock of hay- 
like hair ; a stubbly beard liberally distained 
with tobacco juice ; the short clay pipe, and 
the ignorant, leering eyes — ^they were all 
there, but they belonged to a later crop 
than that which we had known. For the 
type is never abolished, but reproduced 
from generation to generation with that 
fine economy wherewith nature conserves 
her work : 

"So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life." 

But where was aged Mr. Grandison ? He 
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was accustomed never to miss the arrival 
or the departure of a train. Wrapped 
winter and summer in his long blue army 
overcoat with the gilt buttons, and with the 
black silk handkerchief knotted about his 
throat as a perpetual mark of gentility, he 
haunted the railway station by day and by 
night. The staple of his conversation was 
the weather. In his voice there was a senile 
nasal twang, and one always knew upon 
meeting him that his first words would be, 
"Wal, neow, I bet yer it's goin' to rain to- 
day." He was the richest man in all that 
countryside, so whether the sun beamed 
brightly, or the sky was overcast, his 
opinion was received with respect and was 
seldom disputed. But he was not in his 
usual place among the hangers-on at the 
station; then we knew that somewhere 
above him was heaped a glassy mound, for 
death alone could have removed him from 
that which had constituted the supreme 
business and satisfaction of his life. 
Ere we turned away we gazed along the 
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yellow road to where the young orchard 
climbed the low hillside, beyond which 
stood the ancient silver poplar in which the 
orioles were wont to build. The orchard 
trees had grown ragged and gnarly; the 
poplar threw up its white arms as in days 
gone by, but the nest of the orioles had dis- 
appeared. With a* curious sinking of the 
heart we recalled the lament of the gentle 
Elia, running over the words again and 
again, in a vacant, almost unmeaning way : 
"All, all are gone, the old familiar faces." 
We hastened to a neighboring farmhouse. 
Once ours had been a well-known footstep 
in that home. In other days we had gone 
in and out, and always as welcome guests. 
But new interests had sprung up, and the 
faces that had been wreathed with kindness 
in the long ago were now not unlike the 
faces of aliens. Still, we were civilly 
greeted, and even a lukewarm hospitality 
was extended to us. By a cradle was 
seated a young woman rocking a babe. We 
never should have recognized the fair 
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mother as the Httle freckle-faced girl 
whom we had known in former years had 
she not just then been addressed by name ; 
but when she replied we knew her voice, 
and a far-off summer instantly rolled back 
again. We saw a tanned little maid, with 
yellow hair, and bare feet twinkling along 
the sandy road, bearing a shining milk- 
pail in her hand. Twice each day for 
many long months this bright vision had 
dawned upon us ; now the reality had van- 
ished forever. 

On the porch we removed our heavy 
coats and shoes, replacing the latter with 
rubber boots. Depositing our simple lunch- 
eon in the pocket of our fishing jacket, we 
set off across the springing grass. Were 
these the same fields that we had trodden in 
balmy mornings years ago ? Then they had 
seemed very spacious, and as desirable as 
any other fields on earth. There we had 
listened to the jubilate of the bobolinks, to 
the song-sparrow's little rill of melody, and 
to the raucous voice of the kingfisher as 
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he swept angrily down the stream. But 
where was the stream ? We had been used 
to trace its course by the alders and willows 
which had lined its banks. We had known 
where the deep pools were, under what 
projecting roots to slyly float our lines, be- 
neath what half-buried logs to watch for 
the flash of a burnished fin, through what 
tall glasses to creep, lightly dropping our 
hook in the bubbling current beyond and 
drawing thence the steel-blue beauties from 
the ice-cold wave. Alders and willows had 
disappeared, and the stream had dwindled 
to a silver thread. We learned a little later 
that the water had been emptied from the 
great pond that fed the flume of the old 
mill. From the pond, when it had been 
filled, the water had backed up brimming 
the channels of the main stream and its 
small tributaries as well, making ideal 
hiding places for the trout. 

We walked sadly onward until we 
reached the end of the path where once a 
moss-grown log had spanned the brook, and 
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where many a time we had sat angling until 
the sun went down. The log had disap- 
peared, and there was left scarcely a trace 
of the well-worn path. 

"Do you remember it, Juventus?" I 
asked of the stalwart young fellow who 
strode at my side, with the dusky down 
upon his lip and the manly note in his voice. 
"This is the place where once you wept for 
pity of the small frogs that lifted an in- 
cessant chorus as the evening came on. 
'What is it, papa?' you asked; and I re^ 
plied, 'The little bullfrogs are crying for 
their papas and mammas to come and fetch 
them home.' 'Are the little bugglehogs* 
(that is what you called them) 'lost?' you 
whimpered; and then, as the lonely piping 
of the frogs still arose, with quivering chin 
and swimming eyes you fairly broke down 
and shed warm tears from the tender heart 
of a tiny boy." 

Alas ! I have lost my little lad, and I can- 
not restore him from the sturdy young man 
at my elbow who listens with sheepish 
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countenance to the story of his gentle and 
credulous childhood. The bare-legged 
cherub-lipped urchin, in soiled knicker- 
bockers and with tattered straw hat, is now 
but a small wraith that vanishes even as he 
comes wading through the deep grass. I 
can no longer catch so much as an echo of 
the blithe treble wherewith he mocked the 
cawing of the crow, or, as the twilight fell, 
sent back into the recesses of the swamp the 
hooting of the owl. It is well that we grow 
old insensibly. If our years fell upon us all 
at once we should be crushed beneath the 
intolerable burden. 

We turned our footsteps up the purling 
brook that branched from the larger stream ; 
we had followed it often in former times, 
but it was sadly shrunken now. It is curious 
what a diflference twenty years can make, 
not only in our outlook upon life, but in the 
very features of the landscape we have 
loved. We halted at the bridge which still 
arched the dusty road, and from the cool 
shadows below the stones we took a few 
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small trout. After the fish had ceased to 
bite we crept through the archway and 
entered the tangled thicket that fringed the 
denser woods. Then Juventus stole softly 
ahead, not deeming that his companion ob- 
served the movement. He remembered 
where the stream made a sudden curve, and 
there just beneath the bank the fishing had 
once been good. Well, go, Juventus, it is 
the privilege of youth to outstrip age, and 
it is the nature of youth to sweep directly 
to the goal of its desire. So the older man 
plodded on, greeting a bloodroot here, an 
anemone there, less intent upon the fishing 
than the multitudinous cries of the early 
comers among the birds, and the myriad 
film-winged things which were just begin- 
ning to find it good to be alive. 

So the morning slipped away. There 
were few trout in the creel, and the heat 
became oppressive in the woods. Juventus 
had made no sign for hours. Ah! there is 
the old corduroy road which crosses the 
brook. A pool lies just this side the rotting 
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logs, and along its sandy bottom the spawn- 
ing trout were wont to poise. Many a 
time, lying still as stones upon the leafy 
bank above, we have watched them there. 
Beyond that sprawling stump fence, where 
the road straggles upward through the 
brambles, we have gathered raspberries in 
their season, and also roots and herbs 
wherefrom to brew root-beer. 

But there are footprints in the spongy 
soil about the pool. Juventus has been 
before me. I could once take trout from 
between the logs where they leap the 
stream, but I cannot do it to-day. Have I 
lost my cunning, or has Juventus taken all 
the speckled darlings with him? Small 
matter, after all. The best thing we are 
gaining from this excursion is not the trout, 
nor the sense of the aloofness of t'he past, 
but the consciousness of nature's ever- 
present sympathy for those who seek her 
communion with a childlike heart. 

Pushing on over sodden leaves pierced 
by a thousand emerald lances, crashing 
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through braided boughs "sun-steeped at 
noon," I found Juventus sitting beneath the 
trees upon a grassy slope, his luncheon 
laid out upon a paper at his feet. 

"Hurry up," he called; "let's eat, I'm 
starving." 

So there, while the sun began its de- 
scending march, we rested in the soft spring 
glory and broke our humble fast. How 
good it seemed! How precious beyond 
words was that companionship! We were 
not only made one with nature, but one 
with each other. Not much was said. 
Above us the white clouds floated toward 
the south. In the cuplike valley below us 
the happy stream sang its unending song. 
At our right, in a rough pasture, some 
cattle were contentedly grazing upon the 
sweet, fresh shoots. Far away we heard 
the drowsy crowing of a cock. 

Having eaten, we slaked our thirst at a 
sparkling spring halfway down the slope 
where we reclined. Mint was growing 
there, and cresses were meshed in the 
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waters a little farther down, and we 
reveled in the wild pure tang of each. Then 
we lay down, not to sleep, scarcely to doze, 
but to indulge in a kind of waking dream. 
Our dreams, doubtless, were not the same; 
how could they be? He who stands at the 
beginning of the long struggle sees not with 
the same eyes, understands not with the 
same heart, as he who, having accomplished 
half the stern task, pauses for a brief 
breathing-while. 

Yet our lives were flowing for that hour 
in the same channel, and into our beings 
were knit memories which death alone 
shall undo. We descended at length to 
the budding copse which closed the entrance 
to the small tunnel piercing the high em- 
bankment of the railway. We splashed 
noisily through, and began to angle 
upon the other side. But we felt that we 
had won enough, and were careless. Why 
should we strive longer ? To what purpose 
was a fish more or less ? We had come seek- 
ing trout. We had found disappointment 
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and change, this last the inexorable symbol 
which time stamps upon all earthly things, 
but we had also found ourselves, and we 
had found each the other. 

A new and precious sense of comradeship 
had been born within us. It is possible 
for human souls to walk through an entire 
life, within touch of one another's hand, and 
yet never know what it is to possess a com- 
rade. For a comrade is not one who simply 
pursues the same pathway that we tread, 
even though he journey at our very side. 
But comradeship is the instant seal that is 
placed upon the silent interchange of un- 
grudging sympathy between soul and soul. 

We set ourselves to gathering flowers, 
remembering the dear ones at home. Tril- 
liums, anemones, violets — ^we plucked them 
all, making a rustic nosegay that breathed 
of the wide free skies and of the unpolluted 
spaces of the woods. Then as the shadows 
lengthened eastward, we knelt at the mar- 
gin of the brook to prepare the contents of 
our creels for the journey cityward in the 
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hot and crowded cars. In the midst of cool 
clean leaves and grass, sprinkled with 
crystal water from the brook, we laid the 
fruit of our day's endeavor — eight small 
dappled beauties in one basket, twelve in 
the other; to Juventus belonged the palm. 

Back over upland and meadow we 
trudged to the porch of the weather-beaten 
farmhouse. There was peace, mingled with 
a gentle sadness, in our hearts. Our happy 
day was spent; should others come like 
unto it, they could never be the same. No 
joyous experience is ever repeated in all its 
details. Our brief outing had come to an 
end indeed, but it might never be destroyed. 
On that calendar which hangs in the secret 
chamber of the soul it was marked in letters 
of gold. As we rumbled homeward to- 
ward the smoky town, out of a reverie 
Juventus suddenly lifted his eyes and said, 
as if in answer to some unspoken thought, 
"Yes, it has been a good day." 

Long leagues of distance lie between us 
now. Juventus, pale and grave, toils at his 
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profession early and late. His companion, 
with frost at his temples and lines of care 
upon his brow, plods steadily dolwn the 
long declivity the foot of which lies in mist 
and shadow. But neither one forgets that 
first day of the trout season amid the old 
scenes which each had loved and idealized 
through many years. And over and over 
again the lips of one of them whisper : 

'There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain ; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts. 
And it never comes again." 



VIII 

THE MONARCH OF THE 
STREAM 



Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swelled with the vernal rains, is ebbed away — 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy foam — now is the time, 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. ... 

But should you lure 
From his dark haunts, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behooves you then to ply your finest art. 

— Thomson, "Spring,* 



tt 



The fish have their own favorite places, as the 
birds in the hedge. . . . Those that remain in the 
ponds are usually much larger than those found in 
the stream. ... A flood which brings down a large 
quantity of suspended mud and sand discoloring the 
water attracts the fish : they are looking for food. 
But too much mud compels them to shift their qxiSLr- 
ters,— Richard Jewries, "Wild Life.* 
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VIII 

THE MONARCH OF THE STREAM 

He was an Old Man, garrulous with the 
rambling and prolix garrulity of age. His 
face was rubicund, and round and smooth 
like a baby's. In his chin there was a 
dimple which intensified the infantile ex- 
pression of his countenance, and when he 
glanced at you with his light blue eyes, his 
bald head rising above the thin fringe of 
gray hairs behind his ears, you wondered 
how it was possible that in this one man had 
met so strangely "crabbed age and youth 
together." His voice was pitched in a high 
falsetto, and he never spoke without first 
expectorating with great solemnity. 

He was an indefatigable angler. He was 
up with the sun in the morning, plying the 
brooks patiently hour after hour, desisting 
only when the sun went down. Sometimes, 
after having angled for trout all day, he 
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would start away with a lantern at night 
to try for mudpouts in the deeper stream 
below the old mill pond. After trout, his 
most esteemed article of diet was boiled 
carrots minced in vinegar, and I have 
thought that his fondness for this particu- 
lar food might account for the ruddiness 
of his complexion. 

He was possessed of a fishing rod that 
was the product of his own skill, and he 
was proud of it accordingly. He was as 
choice of it as if it were indeed the apple of 
his eye. It was a long and slender shaft 
which he had cut somewhere in the woods ; 
it was filled with pith like an alder, and he 
had peeled and sandpapered and oiled it 
until it was as white and smooth as a bone* 
It was a mark of special favor when he 
loaned it, as he occasionally did, to a would- 
be angler. Armed with this rod, he him- 
self went forth upon his piscatory rounds 
as one invincible. 

There was one secluded place, where the 
stream broadened and deepened into a pool, 
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whence he was rarely unsuccessful in tak- 
ing trout of goodly size. This place he 
termed The Favor-ite Hole. For a long 
time he maintained inviolate the secret of 
its location. He was frequently watched, 
that the direction might be discovered in 
which he went to his concealed fishing 
ground ; but he seemed to know when eager 
fishers were upon his track, and he invari- 
ably took care to elude their eyes. He 
would set out toward any point of the com- 
pass save the right one, and for hours calm- 
ly whip the shallow brook, until the 
watchers, wearied and baffled, ceased their 
pursuit. At nightfall he would return as 
before, blithe and debonair, and gloating 
over his catch of sleek, plump trout that 
lay in the old half-sack slung upon his hip. 
Then the Lucky One came from a dis- 
tant town, and the Old Man's secret was 
inveigled from him. The Lucky One was 
careless, good-natured, and imperturbably 
happy. For him the world was always in 
tune. Taking no anxious thought for the 
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morrow, he proved himself in a thousand 
ways to be the darling of Fortune, the 
fickle jade; he never wooed her, hence she 
haunted his footsteps and showered her 
blessings upon his head. He loved the life 
of the angler as keenly as the Old Man him- 
self. He would entice trout from the im- 
likeliest places. It was said of him that if 
he had chosen to fish upon dry land some- 
how a trout would have managed to get 
upon his hook. Perhaps if he had made 
greater efforts his success would have 
dwindled in a corresponding degree. But 
apparently he never cared whether the fish 
came or not; and they seemed fairly to 
swarm about his hook. I have angled for 
hours where I believed the trout should 
lurk, and my patience has been rewarded 
with not the slightest touch upon my line. 
Then the Lucky One has come sauntering 
by that way, has dropped an indiflferent hook 
into the water beside my own, and with 
laughter has instantly drawn a superb trout 
from the stream beneath my very eyes. 
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Such qualities in the Lucky One melted 
the heart of the Old Man, and he sur- 
rendered completely. He first revealed his 
susceptibility to the charms of the Lucky 
One by oflfering to the latter the loan of the 
beloved rod. The extent to which he had 
been moved by his admiration of the new- 
comer was manifested further in a hint that 
the Lucky One was worthy to share the 
secret of The Favor-ite Hole. The only 
drawback to this final evidence of extreme 
friendship lay in the fact that if the secret 
were imparted to the Lucky One it must 
also be imparted to me ; for the Lucky One 
was loyal in insisting that any angling ex- 
cursion which he might undertake must 
include myself as a participant. There was 
a struggle in the Old Man's breast ; he was 
about to imperil, hopelessly perhaps, that 
which gave undying zest to his cherished 
pastime; but at length he yielded to the 
spell of the Lucky One, and the secret was 
out. 

It was determined that the very next day 
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we should test the piscine virtues of The 
Favor-ite Hole. That night the Old Man 
was unexpectedly engaged to begin labor 
the following morning upon a neighboring 
farm. But he afforded us such minute di- 
rections that we knew we should not fail to 
find the paradise of the local angler's 
dreams. 

The tardy dawn came pale and chill be- 
neath a veil of thin and slanting rain. The 
landscape looked blurred and sodden, the 
leaves of the dark-streaked trees relin- 
quished their burden of moisture with an 
incessant drip, drip upon the sward be- 
neath. The long gfrasses and the tall grain 
were beginning to "lodge" beneath the 
steady downpour. Here and there a frog 
shrilled in a clear treble, and anon a phoebe- 
bird uttered its little lonely cry. We set 
out not so well prepared as we might have 
been for an all-day's soaking. We had 
acted on the strength of the old proverb, 
"Commence before seven, stop before 
eleven." 
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"Surely/* I said, "we shall be able to en- 
dure the rain for a few hours, particularly 
if the fishing is good." 

"Just the day for trout," remarked the 
optimistic Lucky One; "if the water is a 
little roilly they will be certain to bite well." 

The wet bushes slapped us in the face 
as we pushed through them, and erelong 
tiny rivulets were trickling down our backs 
from the caps which scarcely protected our 
heads. But we did not flinch; indeed, the 
Lucky One bore himself as jauntily as 
ever. We reached the brook which was 
swollen already to the height of its banks, 
and rolled its turbid waters at our very feet. 
Ere I had put together my jointed rod and 
baited my hook the Lucky One had 
snatched a ten-inch trout from the stream 
with the Old Man's homemade pole. Again 
the Lucky One cast and struck and cap- 
tured his fish. I tried in vain for even a 
nibble, until, disgusted with the caprices of 
the entire finny tribe, I moved slowly down 
the brook. 
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"Don't go too fast," called the Lucky 
One, "we might as well fish on the way to 
The Favor-ite." 

Thus admonished, I steeled my mind 
against the discomforts of the rain, and 
while the water sopped in my shoes, began 
patiently and methodically to ply the stream 
in those cozy lairs which I had heretofore 
discovered for myself. The solitude be- 
came precious; the falling rain seemed to 
make the walls of a chamber for privacy. 
The odor from the humid vegetation rose 
to the nostrils, sometimes with an almost 
overpowering sweetness. 

"The desert place" is not for everyone. 
He who would enjoy it must have resources 
within himself. The very young flee from 
it ; the old seek it. The meditative eye be- 
holds without surprise, even when in her 
rare moments nature is disrobed before 
it. She ceases to be on her guard only 
with those who quietly absorb her outgiv- 
ings and do not pry too curiously into her 
mysteries. To the restless, fevered student 
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she refuses to disclose herself; from the 
unobtrusive, well-nigh passive, dweller 
with her she keeps nothing back. Thus 
young children, not looking with scientific 
eyes into her concealments, observe with- 
out wonder the things which older eyes 
may never perceive. 

I saw a dragon fly sheltering his crisp 
wings beneath the inclined roof of a broad 
arched leaf. Yonder a small green serpent 
lay coiled amid the branches of a shrub, an 
intent gaze alone being able to distinguish 
him from the verdure round him. Birds 
flitted silently from limb to limb, scarce- 
ly rustling the foliage as they passed, their 
bright songs quenched under the weeping 
skies. Even the halcyon forgot his quest 
of food, and sat himched in silence upon 
the weather-bleached bough of a dead pine. 
What a riot of plant life! Wild lettuce, 
Joe-Pye weed, skunk cabbage, dogwood, 
bugbane, blue vervain, loosestrife, agri- 
mony, cinquefoil, St. John's wort, hard- 
hack, meadowsweet — they were all there. 
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with many more, all struggling for ex- 
istence, all wrestling desperately with one 
another to survive. 

Observed upon that side, nature presents 
a sinister aspect; her features, which once 
seemed so benign, are dashed with blood; 
they are clouded with the unlifting shadow 
of death. The sudden shriek of the de- 
stroyed and the hoarse cry of the destroyer 
are heard in the open spaces of the air and 
in the hidden places of the earth. And we 
were also adding to the universal pillage 
and rapine — ^preying the stronger upon the 
weaker — not because we were driven by the 
resistless pangs of hunger, but by a lower 
motive which would ill endure impartial 
examination. Nature needs no Malthusian 
propagandist to move her to clear the unfit 
from the pathway of the fit in the age-long 
development of her myriad creatures. But 
I resolutely put these thoughts from me, 
and pushed onward to where a fallen log 
made, drenched and slippery as it was, a 
precarious footway across the stream. 
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I knew the place. I seated myself, as I 
had often done before, upon the mossy log, 
and cast my line into the dark eddy that 
circled beneath the shelving bank upon the 
opposite side of the brook. The bait was 
instantly seized, and in a twinkling I had 
secured one of the finest trout of the season. 
Now let the Lucky One stay away for a 
little while and I would show him a catch 
that would overmatch his own. A solitary 
crow, perched in a hemlock tree at a little 
distance from me, descried the busy angler 
and began to caw. The rain was still fall- 
ing, but I was without any sense of discom- 
fort. One — ^two — three — o, half dozen — ^ten 
good trout I took in thirty minutes from 
that one dark pool. And then they ceased 
to bite, though I waited patiently for them, 
hardly shifting my position once except to 
relieve my foot, which had fallen "asleep." 
I was proud of my success, and was pre- 
paring to triumph over the Lucky One. 

A crashing through the bushes at my left 

announced his approach. 
11 
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"Hello!" he called, "what luck?" 

"O! fairish," I modestly replied; "how 
is it with you ?" 

"Not bad," said he, as he took his seat 
beside me; "let's see what you've got." 

Then for the first time I became aware 
that he carried in his hand a willow branch 
containing a fine string of trout. 

"What are you carrying those fish in that 
way for?" I asked. 

"I didn't want to throw them away," he 
answered; "creel's full." 

Sure enough, he had more than filled his 
basket, and we had not yet arrived at The 
Favor-ite Hole. 

I reluctantly lifted the lid of my own 
creel and the Lucky One glanced therein. 

"Pretty good," he remarked patronizing- 
ly, while I had nothing to say. 

"Here, put these in your basket," said he, 
stripping from the willow wand its deli- 
cate burden ; "now shall we push along to 
The Favor-ite?" 

"If you say so," was my meek response. 
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"We might as well; it can't be much 
farther, and I should like to try it there 
a few minutes anyhow." 

Sitting astride the prostrate log we slow- 
ly drew ourselves across the brimming 
stream, the footing being too treacherous 
to attempt the passage otherwise. Then, 
bringing down upon our already saturated 
garments a heavier shower of big drops, 
we worked our way through the dripping 
shrubs along the winding border of the 
brook. So dense was the thicket upon 
either hand that only with the greatest diffi- 
culty could we have thrust our rods through 
to test the fishing at any given spot, and 
then we should have had to depend wholly 
upon the sense of touch unaided by the sight. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes we 
Struggled through the stubborn coppice, 
half blinded by the water flirted into our 
eyes from springing branches, bending al- 
most double as we slowly forged ahead, 
backing up now and again to release our 
rods from the tangling clutches of leaves 
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and twigs, until our patience, so sorely 
tried, was nearly exhausted. The cunning 
Old Man, whose directions we were at- 
tempting to follow, had never gone twice 
along the same way to his chosen haunt. 
Thus he had avoided making a path by 
which his secret might have been tracked 
down. 

But even the worst of things comes to an 
end in this perverse world. Suddenly we 
emerged upon a narrow platform of willow 
poles, which had been cleared from the 
margin of the stream and laid along the 
spongy ground as a foundation upon which 
to stand. The stubs of the willows still re- 
mained, measuring a foot and a half or two 
feet above the water. In the present 
swollen condition of the bro6k, the yielding 
platform sank from four to six inches be- 
neath the water. 

"Here we are at last," grunted the Lucky 
One ; "this is certainly The Favor-ite Hole. 
We can't be far from the old mill pond.'* 

He laid aside his creel, and bending to 
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the earth a young willow he improvised 
a seat. Then he baited his hook afresh, and 
cast it into the stream. I disposed myself 
as comfortably as possible, with the rain 
still descending, and garments dragging 
upon me heavy as lead. With a kind of 
grim satisfaction, I launched my hook into 
the water directly beside that of the Lucky 
One. 

Well, I like that," he muttered. 

'All's fair in love or war,'* I rejoined 
irrelevantly. 

The time sped by, as it does in periods 
of expectancy — ^that is, the expectancy of 
the angler — and neither of us could boast 
of so much as a nibble. My feet, immersed 
in the chill water, were so soaked and be- 
numbed that it seemed as if in them the 
circulation could never be restored. The 
Lucky One made no comment whatever, but 
sat stolidly watching his line, while the rain- 
drops trickled down his face. Then, as I 
sat in a kind of stupor, I was aroused by a 
sudden yell, and beheld the Lucky One 
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kicking out wildly at a huge black streak 
that lay just below him and stretched across 
his creel. Immediately the black streak 
began to waver, and silently vanished from 
sight. 

"What was it?" I asked. 

"The biggest water snake I ever saw," 
he replied; "it smelled the trout in the 
basket, and I did not see it until it crawled 
against my legs. The creatures are harm- 
less, but I don't like them." 

Silence reigned once more, unbroken ex- 
cept by the incessant patter of the raindrops 
upon the slanting leaves. 

"There!" exclaimed the Lucky One, "I 
thought that fellow would fool round that 
hook once too often." Then began an ex- 
citing battle. Up and down the stream the 
line whizzed through the water. There was 
no reel upon the Old Man's rod, and the line 
could not be lengthened at need. Suddenly 
the pith-filled pole snapped at the tip. 

"It's gone!" groaned the Lucky One. 
"No, I've got it yet," he cried exultantly, 
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and dropping the broken rod he began to 
bring in the fish hand over hand. 

Just then I caught a glimpse of a huge 
flashing side freaked with all the glories of 
the rainbow. To my astonished eyes, and 
seen through the magnifying medium of 
the water, the trout appeared to be a yard 
in length, and broad in proportion. 

"O, save it I save it I" I screamed ; "don't 
you let it get away ! It's the biggest trout 
that ever was !" 

The Lucky One rose magnificently to 
the occasion. His coolness returned with 
the exigency of the moment. Manipulating 
the line so that the fish should not circle 
about the willow stubs and thus tear the 
hook from its mouth, with a masterly ma- 
neuver the Lucky One swept the enormous 
trout upward into the air whence, clear of 
the hook, it fell back into the shallow water 
above the submerged platform. In a twink- 
ling the Lucky One had hurled himself 
bodily, face downward, upon the writhing 
trout. 
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"I've got it," panted the floundering 
angler, "it can't get away." And there the 
Lucky One held the great fish until it ceased 
its struggles. 

"What a beauty ! what a beauty !" he said ; 
"that's the largest trout I ever saw." And 
for a few minutes he sat with shining eyes 
contemplating his splendid captive. 

"Well, let's try again," he remarked; 
and, taking up the broken rod, upon it he 
readjusted the line, baited the hook afresh, 
and cast in. 

Instantly he sprang to his feet, saying, 
"I've got another, sure as preaching!" 

"Hold on now, it's my turn," I cried 
disgustedly. 

The Lucky One, with a little excited 
laugh, began to play his fish. 

"Keep it out! keep it out!" I shrieked, 
"it's as big as the other, and you're going 
to let it get around that stub." 

It was a true prophecy, swiftly verified. 
Whether the Lucky One, flushed with suc- 
cess, had grown careless, or whether it was 
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a strategic mistake of the angler, the glori- 
ous fish shot in toward the bank, and al- 
most lifting itself from the water, made a 
complete circuit of one of the stubs, snapped 
the barb from the hook, and disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

The Lucky One's jaw dropped, and for 
a moment he stared vacantly into the stream 
whither the trout had vanished. 

"We might as well pick up and go home," 
he said; "we shall not get any more bites 
to-day." 

We persevered, however, for nearly an 
hour longer, vainly hoping for a repetition 
of the Lucky One's surprising experience. 
But the twilight began to fall, and, turning 
our faces from the darkening stream, we 
laboriously retraced our homeward way. 
When we had emerged from the last 
drenched thicket into the field, the Lucky 
One spoke as having authority : 

"Here," he said, "you carry my creel 
along with your own. I can't trust this 
fish into any hands but mine." And de- 
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• 
spite the unkind implication of the utter- 
ance, I silently complied. 

The Old Man was waiting for us as we 
drew nigh the low-browed farmhouse. 
The rain had ceased; and in the marshes 
the frogs were making a jocund din. The 
Lucky One marched proudly in at the sag- 
ging front gate, up the lilac-bordered path- 
way to the weather-beaten porch where the 
Old Man sat in his shirt sleeves. Then the 
Lucky One suddenly thrust the great fish 
before the Old Man's eyes. He looked at 
it in speechless amazement, then took it 
gingerly in his hands, turned it over and 
over, poised it as if judging its weight, and 
shaking his head, as if loath to accept the 
evidence of his senses, finally asked : 

"Whar'd you git it?" 

"In The Favor-ite Hole," replied the 
Lucky One. 

"I jing!" shouted the Old Man, "I knew 
they was thar! The big fellars come up 
from the mill pond. But I never could git 
'em to bite. Hooray 1 it's the biggest trput 
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that ever was caught in that brook;" and 
the Old Man arose and fairly danced in his 
joy at the new luster shed upon the fame of 
The Favor-ite Hole. 

"But I broke your rod trying to land 
the trout," confessed the Lucky One. 

"Who cares for the pole?" crowed the 
Old Man; and the extent of his benign 
satisfaction in the continued good fortune 
of the Lucky One was manifest in the light- 
heartedness with which he threw aside the 
well-beloved rod. 

"Come on," he said, "let's measure and 
weigh it." 

Laid flat upon the kitchen table, the trout 
measured precisely fifteen inches from tip 
to tip ; and in the scales its weight was ac- 
curately marked at two and one half 
pounds. 

The Old Man begged the privilege of 
dressing it; and when with nicest care the 
firm golden-colored flesh was revealed to the 
eye, it seemed almost a pity that a thing 
so beautiful and clean should perish. 
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The Old Man long since slept with his 
fathers. Kindly, simple-hearted, nature's 
own untutored child, he lies where the blue- 
bird lifts his earliest note, and where the 
orchard sifts the snow of its petals, above 
his rest. He never knew the fever and the 
fretting of our strenuous days. All his lore 
was of the elementary things of God's fair 
world. He lived remote from sordid strife, 
and his not untimely end was peace. 

The secret of The Favor-ite Hole has 
ceased to be a secret these many years. The 
stream has sadly shrunken in its bed, and 
its windings are now followed by alien feet 
that swarm from the nearby city. Far, 
away the Lucky One 

"holds his head to other stars, 
And breathes in converse seasons." 

Still, after the lapse of multiplied summers, 
the tradition is preserved of the Lucky 
One's mighty trout which, by all who yet 
speak of it, is never mentioned save as The 
Monarch of the Stream. 



IX 

"THE HARVEST OF A QUIET 

EYE" 



In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart — 

The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

— Wordsworth, 



We are embosomed in nature ; we are an apple on 
the bough, a babe at the breast. In nattu-e, in God, 
we live and move and have our being. Our life de- 
pends upon the purity, the closeness, the vitality of 
the connection. We want and must have nature at 
first hand; water from the spring, milk from the 
udder, bread from the wheat, air from the open. 
Vitiate our supplies, weaken our connection, and we 
fail. — John Burroughs. 
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IX 

"THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE** 

Probably he was sixty-five years of age. 
His face was ruddy from exposure and 
seamed with innumerable fine wrinkles. His 
hair was white and abundant, and about his 
throat was a fringe of gray whiskers that 
curled out over his collar like the tendrils 
of a vine. His mouth slanted upward to- 
ward one ear, giving him the appearance of 
perpetual good nature.- His eyes were blue 
as the heavens and pellucidly childlike and 
innocent. He was not tall, but was com- 
pactly built, and impressed the beholder as 
one capable of great endurance. 

Such was Uncle John. He was a 
small-fruit grower, and unremitting in his 
toil. 

"Uncle John," I said to him one day, "do 
you never feel like knocking off work and 
taking a little pleasure ?" 
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"I have pleasure all the while," he re- 
plied ; "my work is my pleasure." 

I do not know that he had ever heard of 
John Ruskin or of William Morris, but he 
exemplified in his life the doctrine which 
they taught, that pleasure in work is the 
secret of art and content. 

Uncle John's hands were knotted and 
misshappen with labor, and his shoulders 
were rounded as if with much lifting of 
heavy burdens, but there were no kinks in 
his soul. His outlook upon life was sane 
and cheerful, and for him the world teemed 
with endless interest. 

His little farm was but a few acres in ex- 
tent, yet such was his industry and thrift 
that it yielded him more than a comfortable 
livelihood. He was able to save some hun- 
dreds of dollars annually against sudden 
sickness or the inevitable breakdown of ad- 
vancing years. His fences were always in 
the very best repair ; and beneath them, as 
well as in the angles of their comers, neither 
grass nor noxious weeds were ever per- 
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mitted to grow. The soil which he culti- 
vated was rich and mellow, and the 
persevering diligence of three decades had 
served to free it from stones. 

Uncle John loved the things of nature 
with a passionate devotion. Toward every 
plant, of whatever kind, he was as tender as 
a mother toward a child. He was wont to 
say that he supposed that every herb has its 
value in the world if we could only discover 
its therapeutic uses. It hurt his sensitive 
spirit to wage warfare against the encroach- 
ing army of weeds, from whose obsessions 
he knew no respite, but whose beleaguering 
hosts year after year renewed their assaults 
upon his little domain. 

It was remarkable how all inhabitants of 

the vegetable kingdom flourished beneath 

his hands. His very touch seemed to act 

like magic upon them. What strawberries 

and raspberries and peaches and pears and 

plums and cherries and quinces and grapes 

he could grow! The produce which he 

took to market commanded a better price 
12 
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than that of any other man in all that lo- 
cality. And the roses and old-fashioned 
sweet-smelling flowers which he cultivated 
actually appeared to lean toward him when 
he passed! To see him, watering-pot in 
hand, standing in the midst of his small 
world of fruits and flowers was to see him 
in the place where he seemed to be a part 
of nature's self. 

Curious things revealed themselves to his 
eyes. He knew the habits of snails, tree- 
toads, cicadas, butterflies, birds, reptiles, and 
the countless insects which prey upon the 
leaves, stalks, or roots of vegetables and 
thus annul the labor of human hands. 
There was not a fruit tree standing upon his 
premises that he did not know as intimately 
and lovingly as a parent knows the features 
of a darling child. Uncle John had never 
experienced the joy of having a child in the 
house ; no little hands had fondled his rough 
face; no little eyes had beamed with affec- 
tion into his own ; no small voice had ever 
awakened him with birdlike calls in the 
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morning. This happiness had been denied 
him; so all the great love of his lavish 
nature had flowed out toward the dumb and 
beautiful creatures of God's worid. 

Walking with him one day down the long 
aisles of his fruit orchard, he paused at al- 
most every tree and called my attention to 
the success of his budding here and of his 
grafting there ; he pointed out this limb and 
that limb which had borne an unusual 
quantity of fruit, and was able to tell how 
many bushels of apples, pears, or peaches 
he had gathered from various trees in suc- 
cessive years. He encouraged the birds to 
frequent his trees; he not only loved their 
blithe voices, but well knew how they aided 
his efforts to destroy the harmful insects 
that injured his fruits. I had observed in 
the forks of many branches, and also lying 
upon the ground beneath the trees, old 
horseshoes and scraps of rusty iron, until 
at length my curiosity was aroused, and I 
said: 

"Uncle John, what is that old iron doing 
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in the trees and upon the ground in so many 
places?'* 

"Why, sonny," he replied, "trees need 
iron in their blood the same as folks do. 
That old iron is intended to supply a tonic 
for the trees/' I smiled and said no more. 
Molly was the fat white horse idolized by 
Uncle John. He was accustomed to ex- 
patiate on Molly's intelligence because, 
when loosed from the stall, she would go 
out and place herself between the shafts of 
the "democrat" wagon and stand there until 
the harnessing had been completed. And 
not infrequently she remained there long 
after the harnessing was done, for Molly 
was a thoroughly opinionated animal and 
moved only when she had decided to do so. 
Knowing the soft-heartedness of her driver, 
and never fearing the application of the lash, 
she was invariably master of the situation. 
Her balkiness Uncle John counted as part 
of her general intelligence, and it was no un- 
usual spectacle upon a rainy day, when the 
mud was deep, to behold Uncle John stolidly 
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plodding through the mire, leading Molly 
by the bit, the empty wagon trailing for- 
lornly behind her. Often it was only thus 
that she could be induced to travel away 
from home, though she set willing shoulders 
to her collar whenever her nose was pointed 
toward her cozy stall. The little old white- 
haired wife, who occasionally accompanied 
her husband to the neighboring city, had 
long since come to realize and accept the 
conditions; and when stubborn Molly had 
planted determined hoofs, perhaps in the 
midst of a puddle, and stood serenely con- 
templating the landscape round her, the 
small patient woman would say resignedly, 
"There, John, she's stopped again ; get out 
and lead her." 

At the foot of Uncle John's garden flowed 
a brook, here slanting over a miniature 
sand bar, there brawling among clean 
pebbles. Uncle John loved this stream. To 
him it seemed like a conscious thing. He 
knew all its vagaries from year to year, and 
could describe the many changes which had 
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marked its tortuous course for multiplied 
seasons. I have seen him gaze into the 
water a half hour at a time, a far-off ex- 
pression in his eyes, as though the current 
of the little river had borne his soul away 
to some remote and uncharted sea. The 
conformation of a cloud would challenge 
his admiration and awaken in his nature a 
poetical emotion as charming as unex- 
pected ; it was as if a rough pebble should 
suddenly open beneath one's eyes to show 
a diamond blazing within. 

Uncle John lived in buoyant anticipation 
of some fortunate day when he should go 
fishing for trout. Not once or twice had he 
related marvels of trout fishing in England, 
his native land, and he was endlessly 
promising himself an excursion to a neigh- 
boring stream of the piscatory virtues of 
which he had heard much. So long had 
this promise remained unfulfilled, and so ' 
often had it been renewed, that it was the 
subject of a standing jest among all his 
friends who were perennially amused at the 
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excuses upon which he seized to postpone 
the projected outing. Uncle John never 
spoke without a slight preliminary snuffle 
as though he were suifering from a chronic 
cold ; this, added to the twist in his mouth, 
lent to his utterances the effect of a boyish, 
almost ludicrous, honesty. 

"Uncle John," I have said to him, testing 
him, "let's go fishing to-day." 

"I swan, sonny," he would reply, "Fd like 
to, but those peas are spoiling for the want 
of bushing." 

Again, upon some clear sweet morning I 
have hailed him thus: 

"Uncle John, isn't this just the day for 
that fishing trip?" 

"Well, sonny, you have caught me at just 
the wrong time. You see, those straw- 
berries must have some straw under 'em, or 
they'll get so sanded they won't be good for 
anything." 

My acquaintance with Uncle John ex- 
tended over two lustrums, but in all that 
time I never knew the long-talked-of fishing 
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excursion to take place. Uncle John was 
not unlike those ardent anglers who are pos- 
sessed of a zeal for fishing — ^in a bode with 
which they can lounge in an easy-chair and 
enjoy fisherman's luck without the fatigues 
and hazards incident to the actual pursuit 

To the writer of this sketch Uncle John 
has ceased to be more than a memory. The 
men of whom he was a type are rapidly dis- 
appearing from earth. We are now so 
sophisticated, so taken up with a false and 
superficial culture, that simplicity of mind 
and sanity of heart are to-day rarely found 
in human society. Through the veneer of 
our civilization less and less often appear 
those detergent qualities of manhood, fresh- 
ness and open-mindedness, which are the 
saving of the race, and which for each new 
generation help to re-create the world as in 
its prime. In Uncle John there was some- 
thing primitive, elemental. He carried with 
him perpetually a breath of the unhoused 
air. He possessed that large rocklike placid- 
ity of temperament which is seen only in the 
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man who is in subconscious, unreasoning 
concord with nature. In his soul the inner 
and the outer harmony mingled in an un- 
ending note of peace. 

With Uncle John the art of living was 
far from a complex thing. For him moral 
values were reduced to their plainest terms ; 
neither confusions of relation nor restric- 
tions of convention disturbed for a moment 
the outlook of his mind. He was an optim- 
ist because he saw the beneficent side alone 
of the world in which he dwelt. His happi- 
ness may have flowed in a narrow channel, 
but it was clear and pure and satisfying. He 
had learned how to use this world as not 
abusing it. Life held for him, in the small 
and obscure circuit of his activities, an elixir 
whereof he never wearied and whereby his 
spirit never grew faint. His freedom was of 
the fields and the unbounded spaces of the 
sky. He reaped where no human hand had 
strown, and into his heart he had gathered 
an imperishable harvest. 
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THE SEASONS IN THE HAPPY VALLEY 
Springtime in the Happy Valley is a 
season delightful beyond compare. When 
the rude winds of March have ceased to 
bluster, and upon the sloping hillsides the 
last faint streaks of snow fade under April 
showers, the reign of spring is fairly in- 
augurated. If the warm days be delayed, 
early April is given over to the pleasant 
task of sugar making. As the maples begin 
to feel the pulsing of a new life from root to 
branch, they are ruthlessly "tapped," and 
the rich sweet lifeblood of the trees comes 
trickling forth. The spigots are driven 
into the flowing wounds, the shining 
buckets are adi^ted beneath them, and the 
huge caldro^^^Kprepared to receive the 
\ woods. Soon a roar- 
; of smoke among 
■ fragrant whiffs 
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of the boiling sap are borne across the 
snow, lingering in sheltered hollows, like 
incense offered to the invisible spirit of the 
trees. The shouts of romping boys echo 
through the long arches of the wood, as the 
old farm horse comes puffing up to the 
camp with cask after cask of delicious fluid. 
Days of hilarious joy— days that are all 
too brief — follow the opening of the sugar 
season, until in a little space the buds begin 
to swell upon the boughs, and the sugar 
making must cease. 

Spring bursts upon the Happy Valley 
with music and light. At first there is but 
the faintest hint of verdure upon the trees, 
then a delicate mist of green envelops each 
nude branch, when lol of a sudden every 
limb and spray of boscage from hill to hill 
is clothed with emerald drapery, as it were 
by the magical touch of an unseen wand. 
Now the catkins appear upon the willows, 
the wild flower lifts its modest face in every 
glade and dingle, while the swamp cabbage 
pushes up its hooded head along the marshy 
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places of the wood and meadow, as if still 
uncertain what the weather may be. Even 
while we look, the hills and fields are chang- 
ing from a faded russet to a lucid green, 
the azure of the sky grows deeper, and the 
spicy winds from the south warmer and 
more richly laden with balm. The blue- 
bird's "venturous notes" of a few days past 
have swollen into a triumphal song, while 
in the radiant morning the robins and 
other early comers deluge the earth with 
melody. 

The plowman calls to his team as he 
hurries afield, where the long brown fur- 
rows glisten as they turn smoothly back 
from the shining share. The cock and his 
motley favorites understand well that the 
belated bird catches no worm, and are at 
the plowing almost as soon as the plowman 
with his plow. After a few days of further 
preparation of the soil, the sower may be 
seen swinging to and fro through the field, 
scattering the seeds of the harvest that shall 
be. 
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"Fling wide the grain ; we give the fields 

The ears that nod in summer's gale. 
The shining stems that summer gilds, 

The harvest that o'erflows the vale, 
And swells, an amber sea, between 
The full-leaved woods, its shores of green« 
Hark I from the murmuring clods I hear 
Glad voices of the coming year; 
The song of him who binds the grain. 
The shout of those who load the wain. 
And from the distant grange there comes 

The clatter of the thresher's flail, 
And steadily the millstone hums 

Down in the willowy vale." 

Summer in the Happy Valley is an idyl 
of sunshine, cloudless sky, and throbbing 
earth. Hither comes June with a knot of 
rosebuds at her throat and in her hair. 
The shadowy depths of her eyes give 
hints of passion and of fire. She is like a 
queen — ^like Olympian Juno, whose month 
she is — and royally she rules the hours. 
Musky odors breathe from her flowing 
tresses, and from her luminous presence 
beams perpetual light. When her bright 
empire ceases, and lovers no longer ex- 
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change her blossoms under the burning 
stars, the memory of her regal charms 
is very precious and filled with tender 
regret. 

July is the month of contradictions, of 
hopes and fears. Anxiously the farmer 
watches the variable sky. In the morning 
he began the haymaking with the promise 
of a favorable day, but now, in midafter- 
noon, when every energy is bent to the get- 
ting of the new-made hay under shelter, 
there are indications of a shower. See the 
pitchforks gleam and flash in the darken* 
ing sunlight! Little hive-shaped mounds 
spring up like magic round half the field. 
The panting horses are hurr)ring to the bay 
within the great barn with the last load be- 
fore the rain. In the west the clouds 
momently grow heavier and more threaten- 
ing. They are of portentous proportions, 
and roll up in frowning silence as if burst- 
ing with wrath. The elements are marshal- 
ing their battalions. Anon a light breeze 
arises, increasing in volume until it becomes 
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a gale. The darkness of the heavens 
deepens and is suddenly pierced by a 
dazzling zigzag shaft of lightning. Hark I 
what a peal 1 The roof tree of heaven seems 
to have split asunder. Now the big drops 
descend, few and slow at first, gradually 
falling faster with a light staccato sound, 
beating a tattoo on the bottom of the milk 
pans, dancing a breakdown on the sloping 
cellar door, coming faster and still faster, 
until the quick patterings have merged into 
a single continuous roar. Surely the foun- 
tains of the great deep are broken up ! The 
fowls with drooping feathers stand huddled 
under the hay wagon, looking very forlorn 
and dejected as they balance upon a single 
foot. The .old house dog stalks solemnly 
in from the rain, to shake his dripping hide 
where the sunburned haymakers sit fan- 
ning themselves with their broad hats. 
But such showers cannot continue long. 
Demonstrations so fierce must soon exhaust 
themselves, and already the rain begins to 
slacken. At length it ceases altogether. 
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The clouds disappear, leaving the face of 
heaven so fair and pure that it seems to 
have been washed clean by its own tears. 
In the farmyard there is a miniature lake, 
and the ducks are loudly asserting their 
satisfaction as they paddle about in its 
muddy depth. The fowls one by one 
cautiously emerge from their retreat, 
chanticleer elevates his tail and his voice at 
the same instant, and once more the ac- 
customed routine of the farm is begun. But 
no more hay can be made to-day. 

August arrives — ^the month of brief cool 
nights and stifling days. In the dewy morn- 
ing, among the alders in the pasture may 
be heard the clear young treble of a boy 
calling the heavy-uddered kine to the milk- 
ing. Anon he pauses where the purling 
brook spreads its waters into a mimic sea, 
and raises the bedded stones to find the 
speckled lizards in their lair. Very early 
the sun begins to strike its fiery lances 
into the heart of the earth. The leaves 
hang limp and motionless upon the trees, 
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a dream of riches and of wonder beneath 
the Midaslike touches of the passing days. 
In the early morning the earth is gray with 
hoarfrost, and the stiffened grass crunches 
beneath the farm boy's feet as he drives the 
cows afield to feed on the sweet late rowen. 
At noon the air is warm and soft, and a 
tender melancholy broods over the gorgeous 
landscape, as if under its motley vestments 
the year sorrowed in its secret heart be- 
cause, of its own decline. A few days later 
the trees are nearly stripped of their parti- 
colored raiment, and a searching wind 
creeps down from the north with intima- 
tions of sleet and snow. 

November unveils her chill pale face, 
that all beholders may see how on her 
wasted cheek the Indian summer bums — 
the hectic flush of the expiring year. It is 
a season of longing and passionate regret ; 
for as an invalid, yearning to live, rallies 
all her failing strength to conquer death, so 
Indian summer discloses the year's final 
effort to survive. There is a soft blue mist 
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In the air^ and "all the autumn woodland 
reels athwart the smoke of burning weeds." 
But the season is very brief. A time of 
weeping is at hand, and the November 
rain falls like nature's drops of sorrow 
above her feeblest and best-loved offspring. 
Upon the dun, cold day night settles like 
a pall, and spreads black and comfortless 
along the somber sky where beams not a 
single star of promise. The wind rises and 
wails through the tree tops, moans at the 
lattice, shrieks down the chimney, and 
buffets the bolted door, while the listener 
shivers and draws nearer the cheerful fire- 
side. An hour later, as he turns to sleep, 
the storm is spitefully lashing the roof of 
his dwelling, and above the rattling of the 
window in its frame, upon his drowsy ears 
falls the crying of the gusts across the 
dreary fields. The little lad in the narrow 
attic chamber, cuddling cosily within his 
trundle bed, opens his heavy eyes for an 
instant upon the wintry darkness, and then 
sinks into sliunber, vaguely conscious of the 
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railway train rumbling in the distance as 
his senses are once more steeped in oblivion. 
At morning, behold — a miracle 1 The 
rain has ceased to fall, and the earth lies 
wrapped in a winding sheet of snow. The 
feathery flakes are still drifting silently 
earthward, and it seems as if the world had 
died since yesterday, so utterly silent is 
every object within view. The pickets and 
posts of the fences are capped with snow, 
the branches of the trees are laden with 
the fleecy burden, and the brown roofs of 
the neighboring dwellings are wholly 
hidden from sight. But days of alternate 
snowing and thawing must follow, until 
the swollen streams shall overflow the low- 
lying swamps and meadows, and nature's 
preparations for winter's rigors are com- 
plete. Now the frosty air nips shrewdly, 
but the blood dances in the veins, and life 
tingles at the very finger tips. "The tintin- 
nabulation of the bells" is borne merrily 
over the fields, the laughter of happy chil- 
dren arises as they are released from school, 
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and along the frozen river is heard the 
keen ringing of the skater's steel. 

Does anyone ask to know where the 
Happy Valley lies? Far, far away in the 
golden land of memory its fertile fields still 
spread their living green beneath benignant 
skies. Where the rolling hills lift their 
once-wooded brows to take the earliest ray 
of morning or the latest kiss of sunset, the 
woodman's unsparing ax has been busy 
these many years. There rises the clamor 
of ceaseless traffic; hour after hour the air 
is stabbed by the shrieks of locomotives; 
and countless chimneys vomit their tar- 
tarean smoke above leagues of grimy walls. 
There swarm the pallid, weary-faced chil- 
dren of toil, who never think to lift their 
eyes unto the defaced and patient hills 
whence might come to them some whispers 
of strength. But in one heart the vision of 
that valley, as it shone in boyhood's sunlit 
days, shall abide undarkened until life itself 
shall sink into inevitable night. 



XI 

THE BETROTHED ONES OF 
GRINDERWALD 

FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 



Love! — does it yet walk the world or is it im- 
prisoned in poems and romances? Has not the cir- 
culating library become the sole home of the pas- 
sion? Is love not become the exclusive property of 
novelists and playwrights, to be used by them only 
for professional purposes? Surely, if the men I see 
are lovers, or ever have been lovers, they would be 
nobler than they are. The knowledge that he is 
beloved should — must make a man tender, gentle, 
upright, pure. — Alexander Smith, "Dreamthorp/ 
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XI 

THE BETROTHED ONES OF 
GRINDERWALD 

When all your passions are extinguished, 
quoth Christian, when you have been dis- 
illusioned of glory and fortune, then in your 
heart has birth an ardor strange, mysteri- 
ous, and of infinite delight — ^the love of fish- 
ing with a line. 

Ah, my dear friends, you do not know 
the pleasure of watching the float on the 
river, of directing it with skill toward the 
margin of the whirling foam, or under the 
great willows, between the moss-grown 
rocks, where lurk the trout and salmon. 
You cannot imagine the angler's emotion 
when he sees the float glide under the azure 
wave, when he feels the fish struggling at 
the hook, and when with a vigorous stroke 
of the wrist he launches it through the air 
upon the grass, where it leaps and gleams 
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in the sun. No, you cannot fancy such a 
joy. 

The most adroit fisher with the line whom 
I know is Monsieur Zacharias Seiler, ex- 
judge of the tribunal of Stantz, a Swiss, 
and several times a member of the grand 
council of Lucerne. 

After dozing between twenty-five and 
thirty years amid the clamors of lawyers 
Ludwig Kilian, Hemmerdinger, and other 
jurists of the place, the good man at length 
prayed for grace that he might enjoy his 
pension in Kusnacht Street, near the Ger- 
man gate, under the care of Mademoiselle 
Therese, an old and very devout governess 
with a wry nose and a chin slightly bearded 
with gray. 

These two placid creatures were abun- 
dant in mutual indulgence, each respecting 
the other's eccentricities. Mademoiselle 
Th6rese attended to his clothing, ironed his 
linen, cared for his supply of tobacco, which 
she inclosed in a large earthen crock, mois- 
tening it from time to time ; after which she 
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was free to think of her birds, to read her 
breviary, and to go to mass. 

Judge Zacharias was approaching sixty; 
he wore a peruke, and owned no other di- 
version than to cultivate flowers and peruse 
the Gazette des Prophylies. 

The first time that he thought of going 
a-fishing — providing himself with a rod 
and line, with a large straw hat, with a creel 
and other accessories — ^it was a veritable 
affair of state. For fifteen days Mademoi- 
selle Therese did not know where to place 
these new objects; she murmured, was im- 
patient, and during the month had to con- 
fess once or twice oftener than was her 
wont — after which all went on as before. 

Only, when the old gentleman desired to 
take a fishing trip, the excellent man, who 
himself deplored his weakness, would con- 
template the heavens with a melancholy eye 
and say: 

"It is fine weather this morning, Th6- 
r^se. . . . What weather ! It will not rain 
for three weeks." 
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Therese would permit him to languish a 
moment, then putting aside her knitting 
or her breviary, she would bring his 
fish-basket, his oilskin coat, and his straw 
hat. 

Whereat the countenance of Master 
Zacharias would brighten; ... he would 
rise and say : 

"I go! you have an excellent thought, 
Therese. ... I go a-fishing." 

"Yes, Monsieur ; but you must return by 
seven o'clock ; the evenings are cool." 

"Bah! I have not coughed for two 
months; you have put a crust of bread 
in the basket, and my little flask, The- 
rese?" 

"Do not be uneasy. Monsieur ; do I ever 
forget anything?" 

She assisted him in adjusting his outfit, 
and he, overwhelmed with joy, murmured 
impatiently : 

"It is all right ... it is all right . . . 
thank you ... I am ready." 

Finally, taking his rod, he would descend 
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the stairs. Therese, at the window, would 
watch him go until he had passed the Ger- 
man gate ; then she would soberly seat her- 
self and resume her work. He, while on 
his way, meditated thus : 

"Therese would rather that I should sit 
at my desk reading my newspaper . . . 
but how remain at home during such 
weather? Ah ha! Zacharias, you are 
not conscious of the possession of your 
legs. . . . O, the verdure! O, the sweet 
air!" 

He lengthened his stride along the little 
path which traversed the tall grass in the 
fields. He seemed already to behold the 
stream, and the large trees sifting light and 
shadow rotmd him; he seemed to breathe 
the fragrance of the mosses, the ivies, and 
the resinous pines. He heard the distant 
murmur of the waters, and the limpid 
springs gurgling from the rocks. 

An hour afterward his dream was a real- 
ity, and, what is extremely rare, a reality 

more complete than the dream itself. 
14 
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O, it is the nature of the great forests, 
with their dense boscage, their luminous 
aisles, their torrents inclosed in deep gorges, 
their immense perspectives through lonely 
aisles — ^with their mighty roaring, their 
warbling of birds, different at every hour of 
the day — it is the nature of the great forests 
not to permit themselves to be equaled by 
the imagination of man; always novel, al- 
ways abounding in surprises — ^to-day and 
yesterday never the same — ^the sublime 
artist ceaselessly at work. 

One day in the month of July, 1845, to- 
ward three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
creel • of Master Zacharias so overflowed 
with small salmon trout that the good man 
refused to take more, for, as Pfadfinder de- 
clares, it is necessary to leave some for to- 
morrow. After washing the fish in a neigh- 
boring stream, to conserve their freshness 
he carefully wrapped them in meadow 
sorrel and nettles; then, having reeled his 
line and cleansed his hands, he experienced 
a desire to slumber on the green sward. 
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The heat was excessive; before mounting 
the Bigelberg hill he wished to wait until 
the shadows had grown longer. 

Having broken his crust of bread and 
moistened his lips with a mouthful of Rike- 
vir^ he ascended the path for fifteen or 
twenty steps, and with drooping eyelids 
stretched himself on the moss in the um- 
brage of the pines. 

Never had the old judge been so sleepy ; 
the intense heat of the sun darting its long 
golden javelins through the tenebrous 
wood, the multitudinous droning of the in- 
sects on meadow, hill, and stream ; the dis- 
tant cooing of the wood doves beneath the 
somber domes of beech and oak, constituted 
so noble a harmony that the soul of Zach- 
arias was merged in the universal concert. 
He yawned; peering between his half- 
closed lids, he saw a flock of jays flitting 
through the foliage ; then, turning over, he 
fancied he saw his float whirling and de- 
sceivling ... a trout was hooked . . . 
he pulled ... the pliant rod described a 
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semicircle. The good man was sound asleep 
... he dreamed ... the immense orches- 
tra pursued him with its eternal music . . . 
and the time passed by. 

Countless animate creatures had lived 
their hour-long lives when the judge was 
awakened by the whistling of an unknown 
bird. 

He sat up to see ; conceive his surprise — 
the so-called bird was a damsel between 
seventeen and eighteen years of age ; fresh, 
cheeks like roses, lips like cherries, rippling 
tresses long and brown, little tip-tilted nose, 
short poppy-colored skirt, and bodice o»f 
tight-fitting moire ; a young peasant who de- 
scended the sandy Bigelberg pathway, a 
basket poised upon her head, and shapely 
sun-browned arms, round and plump, grace- 
fully akimbo. 

O! the lovely bird . . . how well it 
whistles . . . and what a pleasure to see its 
dainty chin rounded like a peach ! 

Master Zacharias was instantly charged 
with emotion — ^the same warm blood that 
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throbs in the heart at twenty years, surged 
through his veins. He blushed and rose. 

"Good day, my pretty maid," he said. 

The young girl paused . . . opened her 
splendid eyes . . . recognized him . . . 
(who in that country did not know the good 
old judge Zacharias?) 

"Ah!" she replied with a smile, "it is 
Monsieur Zacharias Seiler." 

The old man descended into the path ; he 
was desirous of engaging in conversation, 
but only succeeded in stammering some- 
thing quite unintelligible, as though he were 
but a bashful youth; so much so that the 
maiden herself seemed to be embarrassed. 
At length he said : 

"Where are you going through the wood 
at this hour, dear girl?" 

She extended her arm^ and pointed to- 
ward the distant end of the valley, at a 
rustic habitation: "I am returning to my 
father, the gamekeeper Yeri Foerster, 
whom you doubtless know, Monsieur." 

"What ! you are the daughter of the brave 
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Yen ? Of course I know him — an excellent 
good man. . . . Then you are the little 
Charlotte of whom he was accustomed to 
speak when he used to bring before me his 
complaints?" 

"Yes, Monsieur ; I come from town, and 
am returning to my home." 

"You have there a beautiful nosegay of 
strawberries," said the old gentleman. 

She detached the nosegay from her belt 
and presented it to him: "If you please. 
Monsieur Seller." Zacharias was much 
moved. 

"Ah well ! yes," said he, "I accept ; and 
I will accompany you. I wish to see again 
that brave Foerster; he must be growing 
somewhat old." 

"He is about your age. Monsieur," an- 
swered Charlotte, demurely, "from fifty- 
five to sixty years." 

This simple reply brought the good man 
back to himself, and he walked pensively 
onward. 

Of what was he thinking? No one is 
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able to say ; but how many, many times it 
occurs that an earnest and worthy man, 
who fancies that he has always discharged 
his duties, at length discovers that he has 
neglected the greatest, the holiest, the 
sweetest of all — ^that of love. And at what 
a cost he makes this tardy discovery ! 

Soon Master Zacharias and Charlotte 
reached the bend of the valley where the 
pathway passes over a small wooden bridge 
and leads to the house of the forester. 
They perceived in the distance Yeri Foerster 
himself, with his large felt hat stutnounted 
by a yellow wild flower, his eye tranquil, 
his cheeks tanned, and his temples dashed 
with gray, sitting on a stone bench beside 
his door; two beautiful tawny-colored 
hounds were stretched at his feet, and a 
lofty vine clambered behind him to the very 
summit of the corner. 

Then the shadows drew down from 
Romelstein opposite, and the setting sun 
hung purple fringes between the towering 
pines of Alpnach. 
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The old forester, with eyes piercing as an 
eagle's, recognized from afar his daughter 
and Master Zacharias. He went to meet 
them, and lifting his hat spoke with the 
frank and cordial manner of a mountaineer : 
"A greeting, Monsieur. What happy cir- 
cumstance procures me the honor of this 
visit?" 

"Master Yeri," responded the good man, 
"I delayed a trifle too long in the moun- 
tain. Have you a small vacant comer at 
your table^ and a little bed at the disposition 
of your friend?" 

"Ha!" exclaimed the forester, "should 
there be but one bed in the hoUse would it 
not be for the best, for the most esteemed, 
of our ancient magistrates of Stantz ? Ah 1 
Monsieur Seiler, what honor you bring to 
the humble abode of Yeri Foerster !" And 
mounting the six steps of the porch, "Chris- 
tina! Christina!" he cried, "run to the 
cellar! Judge Zacharias Seiler is so good 
as to repose beneath our roof to-night." 

Then a kindly old dame, small, with face 
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all wrinkled like the leaf of a vine, but still 
fresh and smiling, her head adorned by a 
cap trimmed with large moire ribbons, ap- 
peared on the threshold, but instantly re- 
tired, murmuring: 

"Merciful Heaven! is it possible 1 the 
Judge!" and quickly descended into the 
cellar. 

"Ah! my worthy people," said Master 
Zacharias, "in truth, you make me too wel- 
come. I did not hope — " 

"Monsieur, if you forget the good you 
have done, others remember it." 

Then little Charlotte, depositing her 
basket on the table, appeared very proud to 
have brought such a guest to the house. She 
took out the sugar, the coffee, and all the 
small provisions which she had purchased 
in the town for the household. The Judge, 
regarding her lovely profile, was moved 
once more with emotion, and his poor old 
heart, beating softly in his breast, seemed 
to say: "You must love, Zacharias! You 
must love! You must love!" 
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What shall I relate further, my dear 
readers ? Master Seller passed the evening 
with the forester Y6ri, forgetting the in- 
quietude of Th^rese, his promise to re- 
turn before seven o'clock, his old habits of 
order and submission. 

Picture to yourself the great room, the 
ceiling crossed with discolored rafters, the 
windows open on the silent valley, in the 
midst the circular table covered with a 
beautiful white cloth striped with red; the 
astral lamp illuminating the sober faces of 
Zacharias and Yeri Foerster, the sweet 
countenance of Charlotte, rosy and smiling, 
and the little bonnet of Dame Christina with 
the long, palpitating wings. Fancy the 
large tureen, with its bulging flowered 
center, from which arose an appetizing fra- 
grance, the platter of trout garnished with 
parsley, the plates laden with fruit and 
cubes of honey yellow as gold ; finally, the 
excellent papa Zacharias presenting in turn 
this f fuit and these golden squares of honey 
to the little one, who lowered her eyes, as- 
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tonished at the compliments and tender 
words of the old gentleman. 

At these praises the brave Yeri sat all 
erect with pride, and Dame Christina said, 
"O, Monsieur! you are too good. You do 
not know what trouble this young thing 
gives us. She is so lively, so headstrong 
when she wants anything. Ah! you are 
going to spoil her with so many fine words." 

To which Zacharias replied: "Dame 
Christina, you possess a treasure; Made- 
moiselle Charlotte deserves all the appro- 
bation I have bestowed upon her." 

Then Master Y6ri, lifting his glass, ex- 
claimed, "To the health of our good and 
venerable Judge Zacharias!" And every- 
one drank. 

Imagine the clock chanting the hours in 
a raucous voice ; the hounds passing to and 
fro beneath the table, snapping up the 
bones, and projecting their bizarre shadows 
along the floor. Without, the immense 
silence of the wood, the belated song of the 
cricket, the vague murmur of the river. 
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"How happy one would be to live here 
with a young and merry companion, having 
his food assured, calm, unvexed, obedient 
to his sprightly, capricious but smiling 
sweetheart, four steps from the river in 
which from time to time he might cast a 
line, in the shadow of the majestic forests 
where, waking the echoes of the environs, 
lurks the game of father-in-law Yeri. . . . 
What joy ! what an existence !" Thus medi- 
tated Zacharias. 

At length, hearing the stroke of the 
eleventh hour, and sensible of the chill of 
the evening, he arose. How young he was, 
and how refreshed! With what ardor he 
would have deposited a kiss on the hand of 
the little Charlotte! "O! but I must not 
dream of it yet — later!" 

"Forward ! Master Y6ri," said he, "it is 
time to go to bed. Good night, and 
thanks, many thanks, for your hospitality." 

"At what hour does the Judge arise ?" de- 
manded Dame Christina. 

"O," he replied, regarding Charlotte 
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languishingly, "we are early risers. As you 
may remark, dear dame, I am not yet aged ; 
I rise at five o'clock." 

**It is the same with me, Monsieur Seiler," 
cried the forester, "I rise before the day; 
but in any case, it is fatiguing just the same, 
since we are no longer young. Ha! ha! 
ha!" 

"Bah! I am not so conscious of any de- 
cline, master forester; I never was more 
vigorous nor more alert." 

Whereupon he ascended the steep stair- 
way with a jaunty tread. In truth. Master 
Zacharias was then but twenty years of age ; 
these twenty years, however, continued but 
a quarter of an hour; and once in the big 
feather bed, the coverlets drawn up to his 
chin, a handkerchief wound about his head, 
he said to himself : 

"Sleep, Zacharias, sleep; you are very 
weary ; you have great need of repose." 

He was about to fall asleep, when open- 
ing his eyes, and thinking of Charlotte, he 
repeated : 
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"No, I am not tired. I am twenty years 
old; my heart is twenty years old. O, I 
will not commit the folly of shutting my* 
self up in the libraries, and of spending my 
youth with the Pandects and the Commen- 
taries of Altia. I wish to love, I desire to 
be happy." 

And the good man fell into a profound 
sleep which continued until nine o'clock the 
following morning. The forester, return- 
ing from his matutinal inspection of the 
hay crop, of the nets stretched in the river, 
and of the snares concealed in the bushes, 
anxious that his guest had not yet de- 
scended, was constrained to enter the 
chamber and wish him "good morning." 
Then seeing the sun so high, hearing the 
singing of the birds among the leaves, and 
somewhat ashamed of his pretenses of the 
previous evening, the worthy man arose, 
pleading the fatigue of the fishing and the 
late supper at night. 

"Ha I Monsieur Seiler," said the forester, 
"it is quite natural, I myself would like to 
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lie late in the morning, if it were not for the 
walking, always the walking. What I 
need, do you see, is a young son-in-law, a 
solid fellow, to take my place. I would 
willingly give up to him my gun and my 

bag." 
Zacharias could not conceal a great 

trouble at these words. Having dressed 
himself, he descended in silence. The good 
Dame Christina was waiting for him. Char- 
lotte had already gone to help the hay- 
makers. 

The breakfast was brief, and the Judge, 
very grave, having thanked these estimable 
people, resumed the road to Stantz, medita- 
ting upon the disquietude he must have 
occasioned Mademoiselle Therese, but un- 
able to stifle his hopes and the thousand 
charming illusions which had just been 
bom in his heart like a nest full of belated 
birdlings. 

It would be useless to attempt to describe 
his reception at the hands of the dignified 
governess — ^her reproaches, and even her 
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anger ; she had not closed her eyes all night 
long; she had believed Monsieur was 
drowned in the river; she had sent out as 
many as ten persons to seek for him^ etc. 

Monsieur Seiler listened with calmness to 
these complaints, as aforetime he had lis- 
tened to an advocate pleading a hopeless 
case. In brief, he persevered in his con- 
clusions; the poutings of Mademoiselle 
Therese were absolutely ineflfective. 

By the beginning of autumn he was so 
much accustomed to frequenting the house 
of the forester that he was oftener to be 
found there than at home. The old keeper 
knew not to what love of angling to at- 
tribute these visits, and was greatly em- 
barrassed in refusing the gifts which the 
distinguished magistrate, in comfortable 
circumstances, it is true, begged him to ac- 
cept in compensation of his daily hospi- 
tality. 

Moreover, Monsieur Seiler desired to 
participate in the forester's occupations, 
and follow him in his rounds; he desired 
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to share all the keeper's excursions in the 
Grinderwald and the Entlibach. 

Yeri Foerster, shaking his head at times, 
would say: 

"I have never known a better judge, a 
man wiser in all sorts of things, more 
honest, more respectable, than Judge Zach- 
arias Seiler. Formerly, when I took him my 
reports, he would praise me, and it is to 
him that I owe my rank of brigadier. But," 
said he to his wife, "I believe that the mind 
of the excellent man is becoming deranged. 
Just think, the other day he wished to help 
me construct a cote for my titmice — he has 
such movement, sucli singular activity. 
Then, also, he goes to aid Charlotte in 
turning over the hay, in the midst of all the 
grinning peasants. In truth, Christina, 
that is not a proper thing to do . . • par- 
ticularly for such a personage. ... I dare 
not tell him so, his station is so much higher 
than ours. And then, has he not sought to 
force me to receive a pension? . . . such 

a pension, too— one hundred florins a 
15 
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month I • . . And that silk dress which he 
gave Charlotte for her birthday I ... Do 
they wear silk dresses in our valleys? . . . 
Is a silk dress becoming for the daughter 
of a forester?" 

"Eh !" answered his wife, "let him go on 
. . . with a trifle of milk and honey the good 
Monsieur Zacharias is content. ... It 
pleases him here ; it is all simple enough — 
in town, he is alone with an old governess 
in a large house, while here our little girl 
looks after him, and he likes to chat with 
her. Who knows ? ... in the end he may 
adopt her . . . and if he dies she will be 
his heir." 

The forester shrugged his shoulders, un- 
certain what to think ; his natural judgment 
forewarned him of some mystery; but he 
did not go so far as to suspect the folly of 
the excellent man. Furthermore, one glori- 
ous morning he saw descending from the 
height of Bigelberg a wagon bearing three 
huge casks of old Rikevir wine. Of all the 
presents which could have been made him, 
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this was the most agreeable ; for Yen Foers- 
ter beyond anything else loved a glass of 
good wine. 

"That warms me up," said he laughingly. 

After having tested it he could not resist 
exclaiming: "This worthy Monsieur Zach- 
arias is certainly the best, the most honest, 
man in the world . . . here he has just re- 
plenished our cellar! Charlotte, go and 
gather for him the loveliest flowers in the 
garden. . . . Cut all the roses — do you 
understand ? — ^the finest jasmines . . . make 
a bouquet, and when he arrives present it 
to him yourself. . . . Heavens ! what wine ! 
what fire ! . . . Ah ! now I shall have some 
choice wine in my cellar. It is what I have 
desired for twenty years. . . • Charlotte! 
Charlotte! hurry, there he comes with his 
large rod." 

*'Yes, father!" 

There indeed the old gentleman appeared 
upon the slope among the shadows of the 
pines. He was approaching with a brisk 
step. 
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When Yin Foerster could make himself 
heard from the distance, lifting his glass, he 
cried: 

"To the health of the best man I know ; to 
the health of our generous benefactor!" 

And Zacharias smiled. 

Dame Christina had the meal already over 
the fire ; a young rabbit was turning upon 
a spit — one could hear the rattling of the 
kitchen utensils. 

The eyes of the old Judge were bright 
with satisfaction; but when he saw Char- 
lotte in a short poppy-cojored skirt, her 
arms bare to the elbow, flitting through the 
paths of the garden gathering flowers — 
when he saw her approach with her large 
bouquet which, with drooping eyelids, she 
humbly presented, saying, "Monsieur, will 
you accept this bouquet from your little 
Charlotte?" — then a sudden crimson suf- 
fused his venerable cheeks, and as she 
stooped to take his hand, he said : 

"O ! no, my dear child, no ; but accept 
from your friend — ^your very best friend — 
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this tender kiss." And he pressed his lips 
to her rosy cheeks. 

The old keeper, bursting with merriment, 
cried, "Monsieur Seiler, come and sit under 
the acacias ; come and taste your wine. Ah ! 
my wife is correct when she says you are 
our benefactor." 

Master Zacharias sat down at the pine 
table out of doors, his rod against the wall, 
Charlotte facing him, and Yeri Foerster 
at his right. The dinner was served, and 
the Judge began to speak of his future 
projects. 

What with his own economical manage- 
ment and the inheritance from his family, he 
enjoyed a comfortable fortune. He would 
like to buy some hundreds of acres of wood- 
land somewhere about the valley and build 
a lodge upon the hillside. 

"We will always be together," said he to 
Yeri Foerster, "sometimes I with you . . . 
sometimes you with me." 

Mother Christina joined in the conversa- 
tion, and they spoke of one thing and an- 
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Other. Charlotte appeared to be content, 
and Zacharias fancied that he was under- 
stood by these excellent people. 

Thus the time passed by, and when even- 
ing was come, and they had feasted well on 
the Rikevir, the rabbit, and the frosted cakes 
and cookies of Dame Christina, Judge Seller, 
happy, satisfied, beguiled with the pleasant- 
est illusions, mounted to his chamber, post- 
poning till the morrow the grand declara- 
tion, nothing doubting that he would be 
accepted. 

In his hand he held Charlotte's flowers, 
and when alone he began to kiss them, 
weeping like a veritable child, and mur- 
muring: 

''2^charias . . . Zacharias . . . you are 
the happiest of men . . . you will be re- 
juvenated, and perhaps . . . perhaps . . . 
if it please the Lx)rd . . . you will beget a 
little Zacharias ... or a sweet little Char- 
lotte, who will leap upon your knee and 
caress you with rosy little palms." 

At this thought the good man sat down 
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intoxicated with hope. He remained in rev- 
erie for more than an hour, his window open 
to the night; and with his elbow upon the 
window sill, he listened in the silver moon- 
light to the piping of the frogs in the silent 
valley. Finally, toward one o'clock in the 
morning, he retired and blissfully sank to 
sleep. 

At this period of the year the Harberg 
mountaineers, of Kusnacht and other neigh- 
boring hamlets, descend the mountains at 
one o'clock in the morning to mow the grass 
in the valley. In the middle of the night 
one can hear their monotonous song, ca- 
denced to the swinging of the scythe, the 
bells tinkling upon their teams, and borne 
through the stillness, from afar, the merry 
voices of the maidens and the young men. 
It is a strange harmony, especially when the 
night is clear, when the moon is shining, 
and when the drops of dew, falling from 
the sky upon the leaves, produce a wide and 
gentle murmur. 

However, of all this Master Zacharias 
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knew nothing, for he was sleeping soundly; 
when a handful of peas, thrown against his 
window, woke him with a start. 

He bent his ear, and heard outside, at 
the foot of the wall, a "Hist ! hist !" uttered 
very softly, so softly that one would have 
said it was the rustling of a bird ; still the 
heart of the good man palpitated. 

"What is that?" he whispered to him- 
self. 

After a long silence, a low voice tender- 
ly repeated, "Charlotte ! Charlotte ! It is I." 

Zacharias trembled; he hearkened, with 
staring eyes ; the leaves of the vine quivered 
against the narrow panes, and a face as- 
cended slowly — ^slowly — ^and halting, peered 
into the interior. 

The indignant old gentleman arose and 
opened the window, and the unknown noise- 
lessly clambered in. 

"Have no fear, Charlotte, I am come to 
announce good news — ^my father will be 
here to-morrow." And receiving no re- 
sponse, as Zacharias with a shaking hand 
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was lighting the lamp — "Where are you, 
Charlotte?'' 

"Here I am/' replied the old man, as 
ghostly ^hite he turned and regarded his 
rival. 

The latter was a fine young man, tall, 
slender, with full black eyes, bronzed 
cheeks, fresh red lips shaded by a small 
mustache, a large felt hat slanting toward 
his ear. 

The apparition of Zacharias surprised 
him into immobility; and as the Judge 
lifted his voice — "In the name of heaven, do 
not call. I am not a thief. ... I love 
Charlotte." 

"And . . . she . . . she . . . ?" stam- 
mered Zacharias. 

"She also loves me. O ! you have nothing 
to forebode, if you are one of her relatives. 
We were aflfianced at the festival of Kus- 
nacht. . . . The betrothed of Grinderwald 
and Entlibach may visit one another at 
night. ... It is the custom of Unter- 
wald. . . . All the Swiss know that." 
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"Yeri Foerster . . . Yeri ... the 
father of Charlotte did not say anything to 
me about it . . . miserable fellow!" 

''No ... he does not know that we are 
betrothed/' replied the young man in a 
lower tone. ''When I asked for his daugh- 
ter's hand last year he requested me to wait, 
saying that the girl was still too young ; then 
we betrothed ourselves, only, as I had not 
the consent of Foerster, I did not come at 
night; this is the first time. I used to see 
Charlotte in the town on market day, but 
the time seemed to both of us so long that 
I have just made up my mind to confess 
everything to my father. He promised to 
see Yeri to-morrow. And well now, Mon- 
sieur, I knew it would give so much pleas- 
ure to Charlotte that I could not help 
coming and announcing to her the good 



news." 



The poor old man fell into a chair, and 
covered his face with both hands as if 
shattered with grief. 

O! what suffering must have been his! 
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What bitter thoughts must have passed 
through the soul of this worthy man! 
What a sad disillusiomnent after hopes so 
many and so sweet ! 

As for the young mountaineer — ^he was 
not yet assured; leaning against the wall, 
his arms folded upon his breast, he said to 
himself: "If old Foerster comes, who is 
ignorant of our betrothal, he will kill me 
at once , • • without listening to anything 
• . . that's certain!" And he anxiously 
watched the door, straining his ear to the 
slightest noise. 

After a few minutes Zacharias, lifting 
his head as if from a dream, demanded, 
"What is your name?" 

"Karl Imant, Monsieur." 

"What is your business?" 

"My father hopes to obtain for me his 
place as keeper of the forest of Grinder- 
wald." 

A long silence followed; 2^charias 
scanned the handsome young man with 
envious eyes. 
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"She loves you very much, does she 
not?" he asked with a broken voice. 

"O! yes, Monsieur, we love each other 
dearly." 

Then 2^charias, looking down upon his 
own thin shanks, and upon his hands 
seamed with great veins, muttered: 

"Yes, she must love him fondly . • . 
him ... he is young ... he is fine," 
and his head again dropped heavily. 

Suddenly he rose totteringly and opened 
the window. 

"Young man," said he, "you are very 
culpable. You will never know the harm 
you have done. You ought to have se- 
cured the consent of Yeri Foerster . . . 
but go . . . go • . . you will hear from 



me. 



To the young mountaineer it was not 
necessary to repeat the invitation. With a 
single bound he leaped into the pathway 
and disappeared behind the great trees. 

"Poor . . . poor Zacharias," murmured 
the good man, "all your sweet dreams are 
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vanished." And he returned sobbing to bed, 
covering his head with the blanket so that 
he might not be heard. 

Toward seven o'clock, having regained 
some composure, he bathed his face, and 
descended into the large room. Y6ri 
Foerster, his wife, and Charlotte awaited 
his coming to breakfast. 

The old man, averting his eyes from the 
young peasant girl, advanced toward the 
keeper, and said : "My friend, I have a re- 
quest to make. . . . You know the son of 
the keeper of Grinderwald forest, do you 
not?" 

"Karl Imant — ^yes. Judge." 

"He is a very pleasing and I believe, 
a properly conducted youth." 

"I believe so, too, Monsieur Seiler." 

"Is he possessed of the necessary qtialifi- 
cations to succeed his father?" 

"Yes, he is twenty-one years old, he 
knows woodcraft, and how to manage the 
crops, he can read and write ; but that is not 
sufficient — ^he needs a friend at court." 
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"Ah! well, Master Y&i, I still have 
some influence with the chief administra- 
tors of the waters and the forests. Two or 
three weeks hence Karl Imant will be keeper 
of the forest of Grinderwald , . . and I re- 
quest of you the hand of Charlotte for this 
fine, brave fellow." 

At this conclusion Charlotte, who at first 
had become all crimson, and who was 
trembling like a leaf, uttered a cry and fell 
into the arms of her mother. 

The old keeper turned, and looking upon 
her severely, said, "What is it, Charlotte? 
Do you refuse?" 

"O! no, my father . . . no!" 

"All right, then, because I have nothing 
to deny Judge Zacharias. Come here and 
thank your benefactor." 

Charlotte ran to him, and the kind old 
gentleman, daring now to press her to his 
heart, gazed upon her for a long, long 
time, while his eyes swam with tears. Then 
pretending that his errand required haste, 
he set out takipg in his hand nothing but 
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a simple crust wherewith to break his 
fast. 

Fifteen days after, Karl Itnant received 
the brevet of keeper of the forest of 
Grinderwald, in the place of his father, and 
eight days later he espoused the little Char- 
lotte. The guests drank of that excellent 
wine of Rikevir, so prized by Y6ri Foers- 
ter, and which seemed to have arrived very 
opportunely for the occasion. 

Monsieur Zacharias Seller could not at- 
tend the wedding, as he was indisposed 
upon that day. Since then he seldom goes 
fishing, but when he does, it is always to 
Brunnen, toward the lake, on the other side 
of the mountain. 
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